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I'liggi *} sereno e ’J verde; 
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Caiiroii mia no, ina pianto: 

Non fa pe^ te di star fra gcute allegro, 
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PONSONBY. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Btkt I fear him not: 

Yet if my name were liable to iear, 

1 do not know the tnan 1 should avoid 

)So soon as that spare Ca&tins. He reads much; 

fie is a great observer, and he looks 

Qaiie throngh the deeds of tfnen: he loves no pla^s» 

AS tlttiu dost, Antony ; he hears no mosick . 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles In snch a sort. 

As if he nocked himself, and scorn'd his spirit 
Ttiat could be iuo\’d to smile at any thing. 

Such men as he be never at heart s lase, 

Whilst they behold a greater than themselves; 
therefbre are tliey very ^angrrons. 

SHAfcSFEAltt. 

After a prosperous voyage, Arundel 
landed on the Italian shores* Pisa is 
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' on the amo,- at the distance of four 

miles from the sea.. When he arrived 

there, jie went to the Palace d’C/rsino, 

and deliK<’rcd his friend’s letter, with 

a card oh which he wrote bis name 

and direction. The Count d’Orsino 

was one of the most opulent noblemen 

in Italy. He had an only child, the. 

young Countess Isabella. She was sc- ‘ 

vgnteen years of age, extremely pretty, 

with an innopent simplicity of manner 

that reyPil^red her very engaging. Slie 

had* many admirers} some whom her * 

charms, and others whopi her fortune 

attraefed; for it wa*s well known that 
^ • 

she was a great heiress. Her father 
loved her with^the fondest affection; 
and, as money could be no object to 
one who had so large a fortune, he re¬ 
solved to let hei^ consult her own in¬ 
clinations in the choice oC a husband; 



and, provided he were n<d>le familyt 
jind of good characters he told hhr. he. 
would make nd objections to any one 
she might propose to hijn as a son-in< 
law. During the last yds* her most 
constant attendant iiad been Count 
J^eidinando d’Alderi, a young man of 
noble birth, whose father had left him 
but a small fortune, which he had- 
spent; and he now hoped, by pursuing 
her with unremitted attention, to bb- 

w • \ 

tain the hand of the you.”g, Isabella. 
As yet he had :^ot been very siipcess* 
ful in his endeavdlirs to make himself 
agreeable to^'lier ^ although he.l^d rc> 
commendations of mind and {^rson. 
His features were regularly hand|ome; 
his figure tall and idajestic} hisfeom' 
flexion sallow; his eyes bl^k and 
’piercing, with thick dark eye*l|iroWs» 
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itnd long eye4ashes. Sometimes thc/e 
was a look of scornful fierceness, at. 

' ' ' P 

other times of arch cunning, in* his 
countenanQS, 4;hat was almost tcrrlfTc:* 
afall timer k was serious and melan-' 
choly. He nevei: laughed, and ^^cl.- 
dom smiled •, unless when a sneer of*' 
contempt lighted up his features. 
There was so much reserve in his cha¬ 
racter, that, although he associated 
with young men of his own age, no 
one was^s^itimately acquainted witli 
him. <- He was knoW'U to have dis- 
tressed himself by his extravagance ; 
but be never spoke either of the past 
events of his. life,, or ,of his fiiture 
views; and no one diued to question' 
him about his own concerns. He had 
many companions, over whom his. su*^ 
pefior under^ndiag gave him Entire' 



co!ntnand; but no man could, ever 
call,him h{% friend. %s talents were 
of tjie most distinguished kind. He 
had devoted many hou^^ to study, 
even at the time he jjiaid given himself 
up ^o dissipation and extravagance; 
and vras thoroughly acquainted with 
many languages, and several branches 
of science. Yet, notwithstanding 
his accomplishments, for a length 
of time the Countess Isabella had 
viewed him with no favorable eyes. 
She could not account for the iinpres- 
sion she had taken; but there was a 
darkness in his character, that excited 

^ ^ pi 

jn her an invohintary distrust and fear 
of him. He perceived it; and omitted 
nothing that could tend to remove her 
^prepossession. He had now in great 
measure succeeded; and, as he ob- 
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served the change in her manner, the 
cordiality witlT which^ she received' 
him, and the pleasure with whic}\ she 
seemed to (n^dverse with him, he flat¬ 
tered himself tha^. the time might not 
be far distant, when he should awaken 

i 

in her iH’east a stronger feeling of par¬ 
tiality. 

The day after Arundel had delivered 
his'letter, he received an invitation to 
dine witl^the Count d'Orsino. He 
was mudh pleased with the gracious 
and hospitable reception he met with; 
and, after the counj; had conversed 
some time with him, he c^ered him 
apartments in the Palace d’Orsino, 
while he remained at Pisa. This offer 
he willingly accepted; and the count 
then introduced him to his daughter.' 
At dinner he found himself seated 
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near*her; and, as he spoke Italjan 
they soon ent&l^d intp con* 
vetsatipn. The young counteas was 

with Ills vivacity, 
which was much more agreeable to 
lief titan the serious# manners of the 


very much pleased 


Italians. There was a youthful gaiety 
Jin her disposition, that prevented.her 
disguising her feelings of pleasure or 
pain; and it was evident to all wlv) 
sa\^ her, that she was very much de^ 
.lighted with her English acqu|iint-. 
ancd, and converse^ with an ungual 
> flow of spirits. The Count d'Alfieri 
sat opposite to them; and looked at 
Arundebwith a jealous eye, as h^ waa. 
talking to Issd>ella with the ea^.of^ 
an old acquaintance.—Who isiti3al; 
•gentlhman ^id Arundel to 
he perceived the dark eyes nf ^^Ifleri 
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c 

fixpd stedfastly upon him.—Ke is 
the Count d'^iXlfieri, who lives ^ great' 
deal with us. After dinner I A^ill in¬ 
troduce hiih to you."—“ His appear¬ 
ance is not very attractive. He is 
handsome; but Iws countenance its one 
of the most singular and unpleasing I 
ever saw.” 

r 

“ I used to think so/* answered Isa- 
b/»lla; “ but since we have conversed 
much together, it no longer strikes me 
in that light. He is very much looked 
up tb as a man of |aients; and his ac¬ 
quaintance is sought by,all foreigners 
who come here; but he is so reserved, 
it is not easy to become acquainted 
w’ith him.” ' v. 

After dinner was over, Arundel was 
introduced to him; and they conyersed 
together for some time. Alfieri had 



hear4 the count invite him to take up 

his. abode at the palace ;.and he wished 

to ascdi'tain whether he were likely to 

tindtinliim a dangerous rival. He was 

remarkable for a quick peneftation into' 

charaf ter; and after he had conversed 

for ah hour w'ith Arundel, and had 

tried him upon various subjects, he 

appretiated his understanding at its 

just value. Arundel was a very vain 

map; and, like most people of that 

desci'iption, he pretended to a degree 

*of information hc! was conscious, he 
• ^ /» 
did not possess. Thus, with the as* 

‘sistance of a^T easy flow of words, he 

dazzled those who were as ignorant as 

hftnself. ’ People who are themselves 

uninformed upon a subject, wilhfre* 

quently mistake words for ideas,' and 

jpresutfiption for kho«'lcdge. Biit, hr 
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the pfesent instance, he was convers¬ 
ing with a_ man whom he could not 
deceive. From all he had heard of 
the count, ,he was anxious to tf)al$:C! a 
'favorable impression upon him; and 
his vanity betrayed him into convers¬ 
ing upon subjects, with which he w is 
almost wholly unacquainted. There¬ 
fore, every word he uttered, convinced' 
Alheri he was speaking of what he did 
hot understand; and he despised him, 
not for his ignorance, but for his af¬ 
fectation of knowledge. Yet he by no 
means considered ‘^him as a despicable 
rival. ■ He thought- binil a very hand¬ 
some man •, and he had observed, as 
he conversed with Isabella,' that his 
manner was particularly Insinuating. 
He ^as too wise not to be aware tlKit 




his own was very much the reverse. To 
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somQ women his cynical gravity might 
not have been uninteresting; but*to 
“the y($uthful age and gay disposition 
orXsahclla, it was peculiarly unsuited. 
He frequently observed^ when he env 
tered iipon serious subjects, which was 
the ohly style of conversation in which 
,be excelled, that she appeared un¬ 
interested, and her eyes wandered to 
some gayer party in the room. Then, 
if i}e attempted to amuse her with the 
light triding, which seemed best suited 
' to hf r age and understanding, hq soon 
found he had nothing to say, and was 
obliged to lei’ the conversation drop. 
He therefore epyied Arundel’s playful 
vivacity; and when He considered how 
much opportunity a residence in the 
palacp would give him of ingratiating 
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himself with Isabella, he behdd him 
with very .unpleasant feelings. Mr. 
Arundel was much flattered ny the 
attention be shewed him, which he 
mistook kindness and preposses¬ 
sion. Tlie courfi determined he; /ould 
not lose sight of him; but that hie 
would watch narrowly his actions, and. 
the progress he made in Isabella’s 
favour; and not sufler himself to be 
foiled in his schemes, by one whose 
understanding he justly considered 
very inferior to his own. Before they 
parted, therefore, 'he informed Arun¬ 
del where he lived; ana expressed a 
wish that he would cal] upon hiih, and 
allow him to cultivate so agreeame 
an acquaintance. Arundel, delighted 
with this courtesy, willingly propiised 
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to visit him the followiag day. Alfieri 
then lefl him. and went to the Coun* 
’•tcss liJabella. 

I’have seen you a long time in 
conversation with Mr. Aryndel,” said 
she, “ and .1 hope are as much 
leased with him as x am." 

“ I will not answer fgr that,*’ re- 
- plied Alficri; for I am not apt to 
take such violent fancies to people 1 
am scarcely acquainted with. Froth 
the intimate manner in which you 
•conversed togetl^r, 1 should ^)iave 
supposed you had known one another 

f 

'for years, l^fnever saw two people 
appear *50 much pleased with each 
other, aHer half an . hour’s acquaint-, 
ance.” 

;j‘.Oh! 1 am delighted with him,” 

• aaad Isabella, artlessly. “ I donk 


roL. II. 


c 
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know when 1 have seen a person i 
liked so w'cll upon first acquaintance* 
He has none ol' thb reserve of his 
countrymen, or of mine, which i§' so 
disagreeably, till one has been ac¬ 
quainted with Irhem some time.^, Ilis 
manners are more- like those' of a 
Frenchman; and I immediately felt 
at ray ease with him. But you look ■ 
as if you were displeased.. Do not 
y^ou like him ? I saw liim. talking to 
you a long time.” 

“ If merit consist in talking,, his,, 
undoubtedly, is very great j for his 
words are as numerous, as they are 
unmeaning.’^ 

“ How severe you are t For my. (Am 
part,.! thought ail he said very amus¬ 
ing, and very much to the ptirpose*”' 

‘ May I Ask,” said Alfieri sarcasi^ 



ticallv, ** what he said that pleased yo^ 
so much ?” 

** ** Oh! I thought his conversation 
very entertaining at the time; hut it 
won’t do to be repeated.’* 

‘‘ I^hould suppose indeed} from 
il^e judgment 1 am alue to form of it.” 

Well} you deed not criticise him ; 
for you will not persuade me to dislike 
him. 1 believe you are half inclined 
to be jealous of him.” 

As she unconsciously named the 
•cause of, his pr^epossession against 
Aruiidel} his countenance assumed a 
‘darker hue; ^id an expression of sup 
pressed rage might easily be disce|‘neJ 
there i bht Isabella’s eyes were turned 
towards Arimdcl as he ^proachec||her, 
ami Alheri walked away.. He hadloi^ 
■ resolved that no powpr should induce 
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hint to give tip his pursuit of one, who 
codld raise higi from poverty to a state 
of luxurious opulenbe. This was no 
common qbject, to be pursued .and 
*abandonedi^ccording to circumstances. 
It was one which had eDgrdss'>d his 
tboughte for the last year. The 
fantine ^mpllcity of her manners 
pleased him; but, had she not pos** 
sessed a large fortune, he would not 
have thought h» in a serious light. 
Now, h{s,^bitu>n, his pride, his jea¬ 
lousy, dl conspired, in urging him lo- 
take any step, rather than suffer him- 
self to be supplanted.*) Ruminating 
upon this, helcift the |udace at an early 
hourand retired to his own hbuseiT 
Xfundel ^htfnued III ebn'^brsation 
with IsabtSla during the remaindervof 
the evening. ^*.T w much pleasedj” 
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said he, ** with the Count d’Alfieri. ^Te 
^las nope of the conceit *and pedantry 
of a inan of learning; and vve*con- 
versfed very pleasantly together. He^ 
seems anxious that we should be better 
acqnanited. 1 believeoie has taken a 
fancy to me, which 1 consider as a 
. great compliment from a person of 
so reserved a disposition.” Isabella 
could not refrain from smiling, when, 
she I remembered the contemptuous 
manner in which Alderi liad.spo&en 
of lum. However *s|}e assented to.his 
remark, as she.had no inclination to^ 
say any^ thing that could make ^im 
dissatisfied with 'himself. Had she * 
wished it, she would not bawe foaud. 
it 
hi 

m 

pleasing to every one. In tin* present 
instance, he bad some reason to do so 


very easy; for it was the:‘nataral 
of his mind, to tliink he was. 



< 

as ^Ifieri, to accomplish his own views, 
had taken'air possible pains t<^ thtow 
aside.the constrained maijner that was 
^ habitual td him, and to assume aii ap¬ 
pearance df courteous divflity. 

When the p».ty broke up, ^uudd 
retired to the apartment prepared for 
him, very much pleased with Isabella^ 
He saw she was equally so with him } 
.and, as he had been told she was to in¬ 
herit a large fortune, he regretted that 
he was not at liberty to ofier Ids band 
toifer. “ Yet,^^^tKought he, no one 
here is acquainted wUh ray history. 
No one need know that I have a wife.’' 

-I 

' A vague hope, which he scarcely 
owned to himself, rose in his mind, 
that, if be could keep the Count d’Or- 
.sino and his daughter ignoraqt of^'his 
marriage, he might possibly not find 
this aft obstacle. He thought, it he 
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cou^jd engage the affections of Isab^a^ 
tiic count might be iiiidut^d to oVer> 
'look ills being a* foreigner and a pro- 
teittant. His vanity left, him* little 
doubt that he should be abje to do so} 
and he went to slee|»,jinking over' his 
unprincipled schemes. 

The next day Arundel visited the 


Count d’Alfieri, who received him 

, ' is. 

with gt&^ politeness. He endea> 
vourej to draw him into conversation 
upon the subject of the Countess Isa¬ 
bella. Arundel jvas of a very.open 


and unreserved teiifper, except where 
his interest prompted him to conceal¬ 
ment.* He wa§ not aware thaf the 


dbunt was an ^mirer of Isabella, for 
there was no appearance of it in nia 
manner, which was serious and re- 

' * ‘ . ‘I I ' 

served; and he had deft them in' con- 

* « ^ X * * l. . . 
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vcrsation together, without she^jring 
any* wish to join in it. Arundel was 
not sorry, therefore, to have an opg^r.' 
tunity of expressing his admiration'of 
her, in the .hope that it might reach* 
her ears; and ^e told him hei: had 
never seen a person he thought 
pleasing. “ You are of course aware, 
that she has Very great expectations 
from her father. He is on^of the 
richest men in this part of the world/’ 
—“ So I have been informed,” an¬ 
swered Arundd'; “ r.nd, with* her per- ' 
sonal charms, which are so superior, 
she is indeed a valuable prize.”— 
“ And one, perhaps, you would not 
be sorry to possess yourself of 
the iviJy Italian.—** Qh, I have not pre- 

a 

sumption Enough to aspire so higb/’-w 
■■’‘‘Yet, how you are est^lished 'in the 



palacy, you will have many opportiN 
pities of seeing her.”—Certainly,” 
answered Arundel; ** mid you .may 
dephndrl shall not neglect,thed. If 
1 thought I had. a chance of being • 
agreeable to ber,” coi^inued he, with 
affectdd modesty, I should consider 
inyself a most fortunate man.” Here 
the conversation took'another turn; 
and Aru%del soon informed him that 
he had an engagement with IsabellaT 
ILe w'ent away, and left Alheri a prey 
•to rage and jealousy. He was entirely 
ignorant of the tie tltat bound Arupdel 
in England; iind, though he afi^ted 
to distrust his p9wer8 of pleasingi Al- 
hSri saw clearly that he thought ^em 
irresistible; aod that he would exert 

Y 

theni to' .the utmost, 'to engag^ the 
heart *of* I^abdja, • He knewhwv 
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strong was her father’s affectiqn for 
her, and how powerful was her in* 
fiuence over hun.' Could Arundel, 
then,' succjped in gaining her hhart, he 
had little doubt that no other obstacles 

O 

to his tnarfiageikWould be insuraiount- 
able, llicn, all bis own views'in^tt 
be frustrated ^ and the schemes he lia4 
carried on for montlis with unremitting ' 
perseverance, might be baiflod by the 
Unexpected ariival of a foreigner, {ust 
as he began to promise biuiseif success. 
The§e thouglits worhed up the fierce' 
mind of the Itadiah to a state of fren’^y; 

f 

He resolved to observd Arundel with 
Jealous attention; and to be directed 
in his conduct by circutnstancGs. f 
■ Dua’ing a month he followed this 
plan. The better to disguise his real 
sentiments, he aSected to be., pleased 
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"with.Arundel, and to court his friends 
ship. He knew enough, of the huiftan 
heart to feel certain, that, if Isabella 
were attached to Arundel, .nothing he 
could say against him wou]d alter her 
ficntiftients; and, if jhe were not, it 
^as unnecessary to attempt it. There* 
fore, when she spoke to him of Arun* 
del, he told her he had been too pre* 
cipitatc In the judgment he had given 
of him the first day they were intro* 
duced to each other. ** You know,'* 
continued he, am too mui;Ii in* 
dined to take unfavorable Impressions 
of those I aih little acquainted .with; 
and, certainly,. Mr. Arundel is an in* 
stance of it; for I noW like himiparti* 
cularly, and we are grown quite inti* 
ijate/" > 

am delighted^ to find,"^ said Isa* 
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bella> “ that we agree in our opinion 
of liim. I liked him from the first, 
moment I saw him j and every day I 
like him better.’* 


' Alfieri smiled j but it was a ghastly 
smile; more ex]f«ressive of dark*'cHn- 
ningy than of pleasure. 

Arundel could not entirely lose the 
unpleasant impression which the coun> 


tenance of Alfieri made upon him, 

when he saw him for the first tir^. 

He could not but feel his inferioriQ;' 

to him in understanding and talents; 

and this gave hitn a sensation of awe' 
^ * • • • 

and constraint in his presence, when 
he met him in company with, others. 

< "I •; _ ' ^ 

But when they ,were jalone, Alfieri so' 
insinuated himself into his confidence, 
that, with the foolish presumption re« 
markable ip hi$ character, he laid open 
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to liiin all his hopes. One wheti 
he called at his house, he proposed, to 
’Alficri *1:0 visit \rith him the Church 


of Paolo; which, from the beauty 
of its architecture, was an object of 
curio^ty to all strangers.' Arundel 
had no taste for buildings j but he 
wished to do as others did;, and he 
Icnew he could not have a better guide 
than Aliieri. The count agreed to his 


proposal; and added, that he'fre* 
qu^iitly visited the Church of San 
•Paolo by moonli^, at which tinie it 
was seen to the gr^^iest advanta^.— 
I will therefore/* continued he, ‘fcall 
for you late in the evening/* ThLs 
being seeded, they talked, as usi^, of 
Isabell|ir'^ *• What progress have 
made in obtathiiog her favour?'* said 


Aldefi, in a tone of j^asy indifferehep. 
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Oh !’* answered Arundel, I have 
n(viv no doubt that I shall succeea with 
her, for she shews roc the roost tnarked 
preference; but I am not without fears 
, that her father may object to our union. 
However, our perseverance will) { hope, 
overcome all obstacles. As Ite sajd 
this, he cast his eyes carelessly upon 
Alheri; but he had not sufficient pene^ 
tration to discern the workings of the 
Italian s dark mind. He then reminded 
him of his promise to call for hiuV. iu 
the evening, and went away. 

Let me pei'i/^h body and soul,” 
exclaimed Alfieri, stamping his foot* 
with fury upon the ground, if | 
suffer that vile, that despicable English* 
man,-to blast *911 niy prospects!” He 
then revolved in Ins mind what steps 
he should take to thistrate Aa'iindek's 
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expectations. There was but one way 
of domg^ so; and his resolution was 
s\)on iri’frvocably fixed. 

Tn the mean time Arundel rctirrned 
to the Palace d^OrsLno, filled with ideaR. 
of futlire grandeur and opulence. At 
fiisit he had some scruples of endea¬ 
vouring to obtain tlie hand of one, 
whom he could not lawfully marry. 
Hut he was sO' unaccustomed to con¬ 
trol his desires, so entirely, devoid o^ 
principle or feeling, that he soon fiard- 
.cned himself against all reproaclies of 
conscience i and no longer hesi|ated 
to accomplisli* his marriage with Isa¬ 
bella by the grossest deception. > He 
knew it ^'as> more tlian: probableHhat 
would find out in* time she “ bad 
married one, whose wife was ^ stilt 
alive but the dee^ would then be 
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done; and he resolved tliat no re- 
mote consideration of future disco- 
very, should deter him from Effecting 
his design, if practicable. ®In • this 
frame of mind he rejoined Isabella; 
who was impatiently expecting his 
return. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Wu Pisa, vitiiperio delle gentl 
Del bel paesu 14 dove ’J si suona; 

Poicbe i vicini a te putiir son lenti, 
iVtuovasi la Cap raja e la Goi^ona, 

K facclaii siepe ad Arno in su la foce» 

$1 ch'egU annicghi ia te ogni persona. 

Pantc. 


L.we in the cveliljig Alfieri weht to 
the Palace d'Orsino; but Arundel had 
left it ten minutes before his arrival. 
He had been called away by a gentle¬ 
man who w’as going to embark imme¬ 
diately for England, and with whom 
he hajl some business to transact. 
Tljinkiog Alfieri mi^it call before his 
refurn, .he had left a message with 

VOL. II. » 
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Isabella to desire he would wait for 
him, as hd cl'iould not be abseat mon 
than c quarter of an hour. W^en, she 
delivered it, Alfieri said he had letters 
of importance to write, which iie had 
put oii^ being unwilling to break his 
engagement with Mr. Arundel ; but 
as he had not met with him, he could 
not wait for his return, and must go 
home immediately. Isabella pressed 
him very much to stay, which he de¬ 
clined ; and went away, promising to 
return as soon as he had written his 
letters. 

As he walked from the palace, he 
looked on every side for Aruhdel, 
whom he soon perceived hastening 
towards him. 

“ My dear count,” said hC;, taking 
his arm, “ I beg your pardon for 
having made you wait j' but some un- 
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expected business obliged me to leave 
the palace before you arrived.” 

“ It IS of no consequence,” answered 
-Vlfieri*; “ I was not in a hurry, and 
only ^me out to look for .you. Thef 
churefx we are going to visit, is by far 
the hliest building in Pisa. I have 
,spent many hours in examining it.” 

They walked along for some time 
Avithout speaking. The stillness and 
beauty of the night disposed them to 
siltitice. There was not a breath of 


*air; .and the moon had risen iq full 
and resplendent lustre. “ What a 


beautiful mood !” said Arundel, ^s he 
cast up hjs eyes to the clear expanse of 
air above him, and beheld her shining 
in awful majesty.—“ It is indeed a 


lonely, night!” .Alfieri sighed as he 
'8p*oke. “You have* no nights like 
these in England.” He then relapsed 


D 9 
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into .silence; and nothing more, was 
said till they reached the church. ^ 
They entered it. The spectacle 
was awful and sublime. An' air of 


^melancholy grandeur hung over the 
massy building. The silence which 
now reigned throughout this mansion 
of the dead, the uncertain light of the 
moon that shewed every object indis¬ 
tinctly, the loftiness of the arches, the 
darkness of the long narrow aisles 
that seemed to stretch in interminable 


length, awoke sensations of awe in the 
breast of Arundel. Monuments of 


death surrounded him.' Those whose 
ashes thev contained^ had qnce, like 
him, their pUns, their hopes, their 
fears; and now they slept in dull, 
senseless repose. He shuddered ' as 
he thought, that he, too, must one day 
lie down, ami be forgottenr ** How 
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dismal is the thought of death 1” said' 
Le to Alfieri, who, lost in profound* si¬ 
lence, spoke not a* word. He cast his 
eye\ ujJon him as he uttered this. At 
that tiu>ment the moon thrqw her raysf 
full , on the face of Alfieri. They fell 
117)011 *lhe countenance of a dceinon! 
/\.ll the prepossessions Arundel had fori 
merly entertained against him returned 
with a-edoubled force, as he beheld the 
dark wildness of his eye ; the livid hue 
fjjjat overspread his face ^ the sarcastic 
'sneet that played* around his, mouth, 
and struggled to dfsguise an expres¬ 
sion of rage, Vhich yet was biili too 
visible.' He trembled, and dared not 
sp*eak to him. He repicmbcredi tlie 
crimes he had committed—thosf he 
no\v njeditated. This seemed an bour 
" ra*arke*d out for deeds of death. . l*e*t’ 
In^s the pui'psbment of all the pain he 
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had inflicted upon one, who loved him 

like her own* soul, was now about to. 

• • * 

overtake him, and hung but by a 
thread! But when he considered £hat 
*AIfieri had always shewn him a fnendly 
preference, that he had never ofrended 
him, and therefore he could have ifo 
motive to work his destruction, h(^ 
treated his fears as the effect of the 
melancholy impression which tlie scene 
before him made upon bis mind, and 
endeavoured to chase them away. Yet 
—they returned. • , 

As he looked to the north side of 
the building, be observed a form glid¬ 
ing through one of* the arph'es. It 
made its way,along the aisle, and he 
perceived, by the light of the moon, 
the figure, was that of a Dominican 
monk, .v;ho was leaving the church.* 
As he heard the distant*sound of lii& 
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footsteps that bore him from them, 

• * 

almo^ he was tempted to call him'- 
back; but shame.and the indistinct* 
nes^ of^ his fears withheld him. , The 
sound grew fainter and faihter; and,- 
whenj|ne dosed the iron door which* 
l^d bi\t of that side of the building, a 
sullen echo reverberated through the 
\vhole body of the church. It struck 
mournfully upon the ear of Arundel. 
He felt as if he were now shut in for 
destruction. Pie heard the sound of 


,frte clock in the Monastery of'San 
Stefino, which was,near the charch. 
It seemed to tpll out his last hourv-to 
warn him that he should prepare for 
dsath. Let hs leave this pl^cc,” 
said he hastily, unabtb* kny longi^r to 

master the terror which had takeil full 

• • 


possession of his mind; “ I have seen* 
eriough.”—** What disturbs you ?” es- 
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claimM A 16 eri, ia a tone of con> 
teq^ptuous sarcasm. “ Are you afraid 
of the monk’s footsteps, or of your 
dwn?t Truly, they are very terrific!” 
—“ Why ‘ should you think I am 
irightened?” answered Arundil, in 
a faltering voice. “ What ean ,1 
fear?" As he said this, he turned round 
as if he were preparing to leave the 
church. ■ “ Fear this!” cried Alfieri 
•furiously, as he buried his stiletto in 
Arundel’s neck. It was a firm, cer¬ 
tain aim. Arundel fell—^groaned con- ■ 
vulsi'vely—and erpired. The blood 
fiowed from the deej) gash; and, as it 
spouted out, some drops fell upon the 
hand of Alfieri, who examined the 
wound to see that it was mortal. He 
looked upon Arundel whom he had 
murdered’—but .t^here was no jnty in 
his countenance. A malicious snei^r 
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of triumph lighted up. his savage eye: 
and lie hastened from the church, to 
'escape "detection. • 

Lie <there, Arundel 1 a heart* more 
• • 

hard, more callous, never beat in hu< 
man Uu’east! Now thou art' sent to an- 
a^vcr for thy crimes. What wilt thou 
say? Thou hast shed no blood'—but 
will not the burning tears, the sleep¬ 
less nights, and restless days of her, 
who sued to thee for mercy and com¬ 
passion, rise up in dreadful judgment 
• against thee ? Alfieri has murdered 
thee, his enemy; his rival;—^butthou 
hast woundedA dear friend, who lilaned 
upon thy bosom for pity and p:^tec- 
tion. Now thou art gone where the 
fashion, the custom, thb opinion ^f the 
world, will avail thee nothing. Stiipped 
-A^^ttH^the glare and glitter of vice, the 
leaked deformity of thy. heart is'there 
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revealed. I pity thee—for thou art 
los^indeed! 

Alfieri went home to cleanse from^ 
his hands the signs of blood and nyrr- 
der. No one had met them as they 
walked to the church, which ^as si* 
tuated in a solitary part of the town,; 
and the lateness of the hour, as he re* 
turned, secured him, in some degree,* 
from observation. A few persons 
•passed him as he walked along; but 
no one noticed him. With nerves 
unshaken, he went from thence to thb 
Palace d’Orsino, ^When he arrived, 
he seemed much surprised at not find¬ 
ing Arundel there; and expiressed 
some displeasure at his want of punc^ 
tuality in keeping his engagement. 
He then entered into conversatiO.n 
wi,th Isabella; apd affected 
hilaration of spirits very unnatural to 



his character. She was surprised at 

the unusual animation of his manner; 
’ • . 
and thought she had never seen him 

so agr^able. 

Th& next morning a report wa% 
spread abroad, that the body of a man 
R'cently murdered had been found in 
^the church of San Paolo. A servant 
of the Count d’Orsino w'as passing 
by, as the body was conveyed to the 
Monastery of San Stefano; and, not* 
;^ithstanding the marks of violence 
’ that, disfigured tl^ie face, and tho con¬ 
gealed blood with‘which it was co¬ 
vered, he soon recognised th^ fea¬ 
tures of Arundel. He carried tb^ news 
<Tf his murder to the palace, where 
it excited much consfernation. i The 
count could form no conjecturb who 
'^as^the assassin. * Alfieri was not 
suspected, as it was we.ll known that 
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he had apent the greater part of 
thoi evening with Isabella, expect¬ 
ing him. Besides, though little was 
knowh of his character, theie .Was 
no ground to suppose him capable of 
so black a deed. Arundel’s vanity 
had blinded him very much to the de¬ 
gree of Isabella’s partiality for him. 
It was true that he amused her, and 
that she was very much pleased with 
"Tiim; but the tears she shed when she 
heard of his end, were rather those of 
terror, than of grief.. She was shocked ‘ 
to think that one, \vith whom she had 
been laughing and talking but a few 
hours, before, was fejund murdered. 
The volatility and childishness of hdr 
character would not permit her to 
dwell long upon his memory.^ For 
some time she spoke of him vritfi re¬ 
gret j and afterwards, by degrees,, slie 
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almost forgot she had ever seen him; 
except when the mention pf murder 
recalled his to her mind. No suspi- 
ciotv that Alhcri was his> murderer 
ever ^itered her breast; nor could* 
she ■ have imagined that one, with 
i^hom* she was in the daily habit of 
conversing upon the most trifling, in¬ 
different topics, had steeped his hands 
in blood. 

There are some instances of pereons, 
-'wjio, after the commission of crimes, 
have, been urged,* by the tortures of 
remorse, to reveal them; but there 
are numerous’instances of men, who 
have lived and died with unrepented 
crimes upon their Iread* Sorrow,for 
the discovery of a crime is freqidjntly 
mistaken for sorrow at the commission 
*'bT it; and many have shewn signs of 
rdtnorse, when their guilt* has been jre<^ 
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veaied, who, had they escaped deteC* 
tioh, would have succeeded in quiet¬ 
ing the reproaches of conscience. If 
the darkness of Alficri s character/and 
'his connexion with Arundel, e^i^.ited a 
transient thought in the minds ol some, 
that he was his assassin, they cared nbt 
to investigate the matter. It was the 
business of nobody j and no one at¬ 
tempted to bring the truth to light, 
which remained wrapt in impenetrable 
darkness. Therefore, seeing the sas--' 
picion against hira,>if any, was of the 
slightest kind, he Wished himself with 
the idea, that the provbcation he had 
received from Arundel demanded the 

I 

most severe vengeance. He deter¬ 
mined to absent himself from Pisa 
while the murder was still a subject’of 
cbnversation; arid he went to B.om'Si 
But he soon found he did .not reap the 
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fruits he hail expected from his crime. 
•During his absence, the* Count d’Or- 
sino and his daughter went to Venice; 
and; soon after they were* gone, the 
news of her marriage with a French’ 


nobleman reached Alfieri. His rasre 
was unbounded, when he found that 
•she, for whose sake he had loaded Ins 
soul with the blackest guilt, was the 
wife of another, and could never be 
his. There was no alternative but to 
' submit to poverty and dependence, 
since all his hopes of fortune'were 
frustrated. He continued to live at 
the tables of those whom he courted, 
apd inwfirdly despised; and to be ad¬ 
mired for his talents,, while he was 
feared and disliked for the glbomy 

subeuness of his character. When 

" ' ' ^ • 

the Count d’Or^no returned with his 
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daughter and son«in-Iaw to Pisa, he 
reshtned iiis -accustomed visits^ at the 
palace. If the count had any suspi- 
cion that Alfieri had been concerned 
in the murder of Arundel, hfi^ never 
expressed it to any one; and,^ as 
he could not discover the truth, Ke 
seemed anxious to bury the whole in 
oblivion. 

Various reports reached England 
respecting Arundel's death. Some 
said lie had been killed in a duel 5' 
othc’s, that he had‘becn found dead, 
and that it was supposed a sudden 
seizure had occasioned ‘his death. It 
was likewise rumoured that, a vague 
suspicion he Ipad been murdered, pre¬ 
vailed at Pisa. The truth could not 
be ascertained; and after it ha d be en 
mentioned, with the'other news oftKe 



day, 4hat ** Arundel, vho was parted 
from hia wife, had died lately at Pisa,” 
he was thought of no more. 

Yet there was one, who felt a bitter 
pang wnen bhe beard that he was dead; 
one,' whom he had loaded with the 
deepest injury; who yet forgave him, 
and mourned for him. Julia heard of 
his death—-she remembered bis former 
kindness; she forgot his recent cruelty, 
his neglect, his hardness, his violence, 
when she thought that he had ceased 
to exist in that world, where she ^still 
lingered. Every tie may be rent asun¬ 
der—but there are recollections that 
will not pass away. 


VOL. «. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


O thou weed, 

Wlie mrt *> lovely i«ir, and smellltt to s^eet, 

Tl»t the awe itches «t thecj^'^-Woiil^^ thou badstoe et hkvu 
boru! 

SlUESPBARB, 


The acquaintance between Lady 
Matilda Sydney and Henry, which 
had begun at Mr. AruudePs housed 
rapidly increased into an intimacy; 
and Henry soon attached himself to 
her with all the ard^r of his dis¬ 
position. He was 'related, to many 
of the first fiRmilies in England; and 
his personal recommendations made 
him acceptable m all societi es; It 
became the fashion to be delighted 
with Iiim; and no one was more sought 
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after by every description of persons 
in London. Lady Matilda felt, there¬ 
fore, very proud of jthe.dpyoted atten- 
tion he shewed her ;'and 16ft; no art 
unemployed to engage his affections. 
This she found a very easy tasic.- From, 
the inoih^t Henry was introduced to - 
bar, he thought he had never beheld 
so fascinating a being; and he loved 
her with the enthusiasm of .first, at- 
tachment. Till he came to’Louden, 
iib had led a tetired life in the,country, 
or at Cambridge;. a.id liad never b#en 
thrown into the society of wwnen, Jill 
the ideas he badhurmed of th^ charms^ 
and powers'‘'4}f ia$ciQation^..origina|ed, 
either in his own imagination; oh in.|lie 
descriptions he had read ;in,'^e woi4$ . 
of poets It may easily he: suppps^, 
therefore, that the women of his.fancy •; 
were very tinl'ke ’tuost of tliose .^yhn 



are to be met with at balls and .assem¬ 
blies. But it happened, unfortunatelj, 
tliat Lady MatUde’e charms equalled 
any that.even he could imagine had , 
fallen to the share of an Armida ^ 
and, it is unnecessary to say> he had 

t «■ 

no doubt the beauty of her mind cbr> 
responded with that of her persop. 
This, unhappily, was very far from 
the truth. Even at that youthful 
age, when, commonly, interest and 
avarice have not yet corroded jtlw^ 
heart, and made dt insensible .to all 
feelings of love,* it required no pater¬ 
nal influence to induct her to sell her¬ 
self to a man as weak in mind, as he 
was disagreeable in person. Sir John 
Sydney was more than fifty years of 
age j and, after, be had married her, 
she ruled him \tith despotic sway. He 
had now been dead abpve a twelve- 
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months and she had reaped the r^. 
’W^srd of her sacrifice) in a jointure of 
two thousand a year, which was all he 
* was able to dispose of j as the rest o£ 
his fortune went, with the title, to a 
dis^taift branch of the family. This 

income W'as so insufficient for her ex- 

♦ 

penses, that she lived chiefly upon the 
money she received in various shapes 
from her admirers, and upon credit. 
The consciousness of the enormous 
debts she w‘a$ accumulating gave her 
no uneasiness, as she. did not doubt 
she should be able to defray them, 
when her creditors grew importunate, 
by ujurrying some rich man, who w<Kild 
be willing to pay fbr her hand with his 
gold.^ In the mean time she took oare 
that all her admirers should pay their, 
way to herfavour, in the form of jewela,' 
trinkets, &c. Henry soon felt the effects 
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of her sordid disposition'. Searcely 
a week passed in ;whicli she^ did not,' 
by admiring one thing, and; wishing 
for another, lead him to spend tonsi- 
' derable sums In presents for her. But 
she managed this so that be thought 
'himself the person obliged, and that 
she had only yielded reluctantly to his 
importunities. Yet, notwithstanding 
the magnificent gills she was in the 
habit of recehdhg froth men, her cha¬ 
racter never 'suffered the slightest as¬ 
persion . It waj well known to all but 
Henry, that her heart could never 
teinpt her frohi thO straight path j as she 
Oared for no huinaffbeing except |ier- 
self.*^’ It wds tme thal her love of ad¬ 
miration vtas unbounded. If she saw 
two' married people living together in 

%he closest union, it washer amusement 

1 ’ % 

to endeavour to mast their happiness. 
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and to attract the attention of the hus* 
•band. »No one, ^ however^ suppo'sed 
that she felt the slightest interest in 
hioi, or was actuated by any motive 
but vaflity. This c.haracter, more thaii 
any-other, answers to our ideas of pure, 
iinmLxed wickedness. Yet such beings 
•iiavc existed, have been courted, and 
admired. . It will. easily be seen, that 
Henry's warmth and enthusiasm could 
-be no match for the cold selfishness of 
this impenetrable woman. She received 
hie. professions of^httachment with the 
appearance of warm interest, and with 
the most fri^d inward indiff^ence. 
In truth, she was a weak womaiit 
is, all her views, all l^er, ideai^ were 
confined in the greatest d^re^ Yet 
she acquired, absolute dominion over 
Henry’s superior mind. There arc 
ftw. persona so weak a» to be inca* 
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pable df uoderstonding a std>ject» 
if‘they will devote their qonstant- 
and undivided thoughts to it. Lady 
Matilda had studied her own interest, 
4n all its various brandies, with the 
moat persevering attention; and no 
one understood it better. This gave 
her an iacdadaUe advantage ovea 
Henry, who, at all times, had thought 
moi'e of others than of himself, and 
whose whole amtl was itow devoted to 
her. She talked to him so frequentl) 
of her heart and her feelings, that he 
never suspected she was speaking of 
aomethii^ which she knew had no real 
existence* Yet, with all her aft, and all 
his blindAesa»,she frequently let drop 
sentimentawhich hurt and disaf^inted 
him. H'-w sick friend wished Jher to 
spend’ an hour with her, her feelings 
were so aens^itivc, that she could not 
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endure to see the sufferings of one 
she lov^; and therefore she coiild 
not go. To Henry, who would have 
w'allc’ed miles to be of use to a fellow* 
creature, this nervous kind of scnsi** 
bility could not but appear very un» 
fSrtunate and mistaken; and he was 
vexed she would not control her feel'< 
ings, that they might be beneficial to 
others. But then he remembered the 
history she had given him of her mar* 
riage. She had explained to him that 
it had taken place^from all tbose*rea* 
sotiS, by which women account for 
being in possession of jointures df two 
tliousand.a year. • She told him of the 
pecuniary chstrcss of |)er fath^, of 
h»: entreaties that she would save him 
tkoin inevitable niicr by mmrying Sir 
John Sydney. She appealed to Henry 
whether it wnre. {wssible to resist- the 
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pfayers of a fond father. Henry re* 
collected how he had lovciU his fa¬ 
ther; what power he might have had 
over him; had he wished to exert it; 
' and he honoured and loved, her for a 
sacrifice, of which,, from the account 
he had heard of Sir John Sydney, he 
believed few women would have been 
capable. Could one, who, on great 
occasions, had shewn such heroick dis. 
interestedness, be selhsh and unfeel, 
ing? Impossible, he thought. Still, 
the ■contraction' of* her ideas was so 
uusuited. to his noble and expanded 
views, that it could hot escape his 
observation. Fashion was the stand. 

- nrd of all het* notions of right and 
wrong. ^ “ People would think, it 
■odd,^’ slie considered 4 as the most 
unanswerable of arguments ;■ and it 
was one - which Henry.’8 eloquence 
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could not baffle. She had all those 
foible;^ which some wometi are* not 
ashamed to own, as if they wished 
to’shew the miserable littleness and 
wealctfess of their minds. She wouM 
not give the pattern of a gown, or the 
copy of a scarce song, to her most in¬ 
timate friend. When she expressed 
tliis before Henry, and added, You 
know one does not wish to make one’s 
things common be could hardly be 
said to understand what she meant to 
iinpl}' by tlicse tftcan little senthnents. 
On the other band, when he.t<dkcd to 
her of bene^Iehce^ disinterestedness, 
or generosity, ahe scarcely understood 
the meaning of the te^ms he n^do use 
of;' and^ accustomed as she was to 
hear.the superiority of his talents and 
understanding admitted as an c'sta- 
‘blished fact, she began almost to doubt 
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whether his were not rather a weak 
than a strong'mind, unless his-youth 
and ignorance of the world might be 
considered us the cause and excise 
of his visionary notions. Thus they 
seldom agreed in any of their opi¬ 
nions; but she disguised many of her s 
—and love covers a multitude of de¬ 
fects. 

The ruin of Mr. Arundel’s fortune 
gave rise to hiuch conversation in 
I..ondon. The fact of his having re¬ 
duced • his wife and “children to no- 
verty \va& so clearly- established, that 
it did not admit of diS^rcnt 'repre¬ 
sentations. He^ry was' Very, much 
hurt when be heard of Mrs. Arundels 
misfortunes. Ho called flretjueDtly 
to inquire after her during her illness it 
but he left London ibr a short time^ 
before she was well eUough to soe bitn;' 
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and,she was gone to Clanniore pre¬ 
vious t/) his return. He was very sorry 
to have missed seeing her i and deter¬ 
mined* to pay her a visit shortly. 

In t^ie mean time months passed 
away, and he became every day more 
tind fhore Intwined in the net Lady 
.Matilda had spread for him. It was 
not possible for a man to be more de¬ 
void of vanity,. though he bad every 
right to think inost highly of his powers 
of pleasing. Many, were the hearts 
that; sighed for him, while he was un¬ 
conscious of the feelings he bad invo' 
luntarily excited. But when he saw 
that Lady Matilda had no scruple in 
a'ccepting from him the jnQst expensive 
presents; whephe received from her the 
most decided marks of preference in pri¬ 
vate, though her manner in publick was 
et^ually gracious to all; he could not 
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doubt that she returned his attach- 
ment. He had not, yet found cou¬ 
rage to disclose to her v^hat had long 
been the 'subject of his thoughts, 
and to entreat her to unite her fate 
with his: . She had given him every 
ground to -think that she expected 
and wished him to make her an offer < 
of marriage; but his natural diffidence 
as yet withheld him ftom doing so. 
If, fearing he^ had advanced too far, 
he retired, she recalled him by her 
fascinating smiles. 'He knew that he 
had not suffered her to be ignorant of 
her power over him. It was evident, 
then, that , she would dot play.with bis 
feelings, and-en(X}urage him in pay¬ 
ing her attention, if her sentiments 
did not correspond with his. By this 
weakest of all arguments, he satisfi^ 
himself that* every thing* was. as he 
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wished. It was true that whenever, 
Ju a general way,, he spoke of mar¬ 
riage, she laughingly said she wpuld 
not dgain give up her liberty; and 

_ g 

turned off the conversation. But this 
he considered as merely the efiect of 
a gaiety of disposition, which, perhaps, 
made her wish to enjoy a little longer 
the dissipation and pleasures of the 
world, before she retired with him 
into the country. Little did he think 
that she would have expressed the 
utmost surprise, a*hd have called ■ it 
the height of presumption, had ahe 
supposed that lie seriously expected 
her to give up,, tor his sake, jaU her 
ambitious hopes of wealth and gran¬ 
deur. He was not aware 'that his. 
attachment, which, first, her va^ 
nity made pleasing to her, she: hnd 
noV a much, more s<^d 'reason’ fpr 
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ivishing to retain. The truth was, 
her character as ^ cequette wsis so 
thorpughly established, that, although 
she had thany admirers, she had not 
received one advantageous oftet of 
marriage. Men feared to attach 
themselves for life to one who co¬ 
quetted alike with all. Her debts 
were daily accumulating; and she 
knew tdie diould soon be reduced to 
borrow a large Sum, In order to satisfy 
the demands of impatient creditors. 
She was aware it Wohld be very diiB- 
cnlt for her to dnd any one who would 
be security for the payment of this 
money. Henry’s fortune, though pot 
large, Would 4)6 sufficient for her pur- 
pose< He was known to have an 
estate of 6flteei|i hundred a year, with 
a good house upon it. No one, thdre- 
fore;wonldbesitate to takehis.securi^* 
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She had taken every possible care to 
•keep h(m ignorant of the desperate 
state of her affairs: while she quieted 
her fconscicnce with the idea, that> if 
it were Unavoidable one of them should* 
be ruined, there was no reason why 
stie should not take all means to shel¬ 
ter herself from so dreadful a fate. 
She would rather have repaired the 
fatal effects of her extravagance^ by 
marrying in such a manner as would 
prevent the necessity of her having 
recoiu'se to Henry ? but of this, at pre¬ 
sent, there was no prospect. Ruin 
was fast apprdaching; and she was 
preparing,to meet it, by obtaining so 
strong a hold over Henry’s affections, 
that he might be brought, if Becesa|ry, 
to s*acrifice himself for her, 

Things were in this state when 
thd report tliiit Mr. and Mrs. Arun- 

VOL. IX. F 



del were parted, began to be circu- 
latod. Henry heard it with much, 
emotion. He had been so engaged 
with LadycMatilda, that be had npver 
found time to visit Julia; and«he now 
regretted he had not shewn her this 
attention. Various accounts wero 
given of the reasons for the separa¬ 
tion. Some said Mrs. Arundel’s tem¬ 
per was so much soured by her mis¬ 
fortunes, that poor Mr. Arundel found 
it impossible to live with her. But 
when Henry had inquired into the 
particulars, and heard the true cause 
of their parting, he took care that Ju - 
lia should not be subject to aspersions 
so unmerited: and, in whatever com¬ 
pany he found himself, he warmly 
espoused her cause. ^ He remembered 
dll Mr. Mordaunt had said of Mr. 
Arundel j which, when they became 
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acquainted, had appeared to him the 
ff&ct of prejudice; and he wonder'ed 
he had been so deceived. He knew 
not t^iaf he was now the victim of an 
error fai* more fatal; from which he * 
would extricate himself too late. 
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.CHAPTER XV. 

*9 

Go, struggle with tky fate, pursue tliy wa^ 

Though tLou ait poor, tlie world around is gay. 

Thou hast no broad; but on thy uebing sight 
Proud Luxojry’s pavilions glitter bright 
la thy cold ear the soug of gladness swells, 

Whilst vacant Folly chimes licr tinkling hells: 

The careless crowd prolong tludr hollow glee» 

Kor one relenting bosom thinks of thee. 

Bowles. 

f 

Pf was now the ehd of August; and 
London was almost deserted. Some 
were preparing to go into the country 
for the shooting season; others were 
gone to the >sea*side, or to some wa¬ 
tering-place. All balls aPd parties 
were over; and all lovers real and 
imaginary were dispersed. Lady IMa- 
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was soon going to Brighton j and 
•Henry ]iad settled to meet her there. 
One morning when he called at her 
house, he found her walking up and 
down the room, in the greatest agita¬ 
tion.. When he inquired the cause of 
her ap*parent uneasiness, slie told him 
^he was going to put his friendship to 
the test. “ Can you doubt,” said he, 
clasping her hand, ” that there is not 
that thing on earth which I would re¬ 
fuge to do for your sake ?” 

She then explained tq him thajb, she 
had contracted debt's to a very large 
amount, which she must inst^ntl^ dis¬ 
charge, ^s her creditors, loudlyj pro¬ 
tested they would arr^t her, if. she 
delayed another day paying the n^nej 
th^y bfid so often demanded. The 
sum I want to borrow is no lesS' than 
twenty thousand pounds. * 1 need, not 
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tell you how much I reproach myself 
for having allowed my debts to accu¬ 
mulate to so frightful an amount; but 
it is useless now to talk of repentance. 
The money I must procure, or suirer 
myself to be thrown into prison.*’ As 
she said this, she burst into tears. 

** For heaven’s sake do not talk of 


a prison, while I have one farthing left 
in the world!’* exclaimed Henry pas¬ 
sionately. “ I will borrow the money 


for you. I will be security for 'the 
payrtient of the spm. If the rislcwere 


a million times greater, to save you, I 
would willingly incur it.” As he spoke. 


his agitation was not less than her <;^n. 

“ Oh! my dearest Henry,” said she, 
** I knew I could depend upon you. I 
'was certain that, you would nob desert 


me. 


>$ 


Even at the moment when she knew 
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he was exposing himself to almost ccr< 
.tain ruin, that she was expressing to 
him the most ardent gratitude, her art, 
her,defestable hypocrisj', did not for¬ 
sake hef. She told him, that, although) 
at present, slic could procure no mo- 
hey bfit by his assistance, she had very 
,great expectations from an uncle, who 
had almost bound himself to leave her 
a large share of his fortune. This man, 
she added, was on the verge of the 
gi;ave; and Henry need, therefore, be 
undpr no apprehension of being galled 
upon for this mon^y; as she h^d no 
doubt, in a few months, she shoi^ld be 

The fact was, she 
this relati^oii |l'ould 
nc} but she ^^new 
tlAit, ^ome years before, he had formed 
an attachment which had cntirfily %e* 


able to repay it. 
had once expected 
leave her , his fortu 



parated him frdm his conhexions; and. 
that, for a length of time, he had'taken 
no notice of her. A small legacy he 
might'possibly leave her; but this even 
tvas uncertain. By this roisrepresenta* 
tion, she completely deceived Henry 
as to the extent of her obligation to 
him. He borrowed for her the sum 

i 

of twenty thousand pounds. Her 
debts were paid, .and her creditors 
silenced. She continued to talk to 
him of the large fortune which must 
soon come to her; and thus she quieted 
the fears be would oBierwise have felt 
at the stqp he had taken. > 

The weather was now hot and si^^. 
l4i4y Matilda one day proposed to 
Henry, apd his oousin. Lady Charlotte. 
Somerset, that tliey ahould make a.i 
party to visit KePsiogton. Hardens be* - 
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fore she left London. They agreed it 
%Vould be a very pleasant excursion; 
and it was settiecf that they should 
meet at* three o’clock. Henrv then 
left Lady* Matilda, saying he must go • 
into the city upon some business, but 
tifat he*would return punctually at the 
hour she had appointed. ' ' 

As he walked along one of the 
crowded streets near the Strand, he 
was stopped by a little ragged beggar, 
who implored him, in the most earnest 
manner, to save him frOm starving. 
The very wretched a^arance of the 
poor boy, who seemed scarcely able to 
stand, and whose squalid looks t>ore 
witness that his distress was real, struck 
Henry with compassimi. He ^ked 
him where he lived ? and the' boy, in 
a feeble voice, answ^edi Ob j I liv^ 
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a good Way off from here; and there’s 
falher and sisters Ivins at home almost 

•i O 

starved; for there’s ever so many of 
us, and we’ve got nothing to eat,; but 
‘ I managed to crawl out and beg some¬ 
thing for myself. Father’s so, ill he 
can’t move. For pity’s sake come 
home to help him; for he don’t know 
vrhere to get a bit of bread.” 

Henry immediately took the little 
boy into a shop, and gave him some¬ 
thing to eat. When be seemed, re¬ 
freshed by the sHistenance he had 
so long wantea, Henry desired, he 
would shew hiin where he lived. 

It’s some way off/’ said the ; 
** but never ^mind tiiat, we shaH get 
there in less than an hour.” Henry 
looked at his watch ;* it was then past 
two o’clock. If he went with the boy. 
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he could not return in time to keep 
his engagement with Lady Matilda. 
This would be a great disappointment 
to him ; but when it was a choice be¬ 
tween a party of pleasure and assisting' 
a fellow-creature, he could not hesitate 
which to prefer; and he instantly fol¬ 
lowed his little guide. The boy, weak¬ 
ened by want and illness, could hardly 
drag his feet along; and he was obliged 
to walk so slowly, that he did not reach 
hisdiome till more than an hour after 
they had left the s'hop. 

After going through many dalk al¬ 
leys, they arrived at a wretched ho¬ 
vel, where the child said he lived.'* The 
roof was so low, that Henry was oldiged 
to stoop as he went in. A littl^.ske- 
letbn was sitting* on ^he step near the 
door-way. Her height and little shrunk 
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limbs shewedltliat shecouldnotbe more 
than eight years old. But there was nq* 
thing youthful in her countenance; for 
she had the wrinkles and haggard looks 
' of age. There were two other children 
in this miserable hole, who were crying 
bitterly. Tho father pf the fanfiily Was 
sitting on the ground. His black mal¬ 
ted hair hung about his neck. His 
eyes w'ere sunk into their sockets, and 
had the eager look of famine; his 
eheek>bones almost pierced the thin 
sallpw skin that was dragged, over 
them. Despair ahd sullen rage marked 
his wild countenance; while his eye 
was sternly fixed on vacancy. He. took 
no notice of Henry as he came in; In- 
tent only on his wants, his entrance 
excited np surprise in him. He did 
not look up; but continued mutter- 
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ing horrible imprecations to himself^ 
Henry was almost suffocated by the 
unwholesome fetid atmosphere of the 
room., wliich had no passage to admit 
light or %ir into it, except the door- ‘ 
Way, that Was low and narrow. As 
he loolced upon a mat that was in one 
corner, he saw a baby laid upon it. 
He thought it was asleep; but, when 
he touched it, he shrunk back; the cold 
stiffness of the limbs shewed him it was 
a corpse. This poor little creature had 
expired an hour Before Henry came 
into the hut. Mo one had observed its 
last struggle; Vhen death Stifled^ the 

cries of w^nt and iamine. The father 

% 

had heard its screams, now h^ard 

'f w 

'them no more. But he noticed fnet 
tlieV the shrieks,* nor the silence that 
followed them. When Henry said lie 
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wiis come to* help him, he answered 
fiercely, “ I’m starved!” The sighi; 
of such dreadful misery filled Henry 
with’horror and compassion. * He ran 
>out to find a baker’s shop. aThis ho¬ 
vel was in a dark alley, in the worst 
part of tlie city. The family wllb 
lived in it, seemed removed beyon4 
the reach of assistance; for all near 
them were in a state of the most ab¬ 
ject poverty. It was some time be¬ 
fore Henry found a place where he 
couljl purchase propulsions. At length, 
he saw some loavhs in a little window; 
and he returned with two of them to 
the mise’'able fiimily. .When^ofiered 
them the bread, they caught?t»old of 
it, eager to snatch it from each other; 
and began gnawing it*pwaciously. * It 
was dreadful to see how hunger and 



want had frozen all natural feeling 
ii} their hearts. The father seized 
a bit of bread which Henry had 
given to* the little girl, ju%t as* she 
was going to put it into her mouth, 
and devoured it ravenously. They 

a 

had soon eaten up the two small 
loaves Henry had brought, and asked 
for more. They did not thank him 
for the food he had given them: 
they felt no gratitude; and thought 
only of stopping tlic cravings of ra¬ 
venous , hunger. Henry soon pro¬ 
cured theip more bread; and, lifter 
they were relieved from the torments 
of actual want, thpy began to thirpt of 
him who had succoured them, mnd 
poured out the most grateful thinks. 
He'determined he would not leave 
tlic place without dpfhg every thing 
in .his power to afford them relief. 
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A fevr tattered rags were the only 
covering they bad^ and he went qut 
to find a shop where he might pur¬ 
chase ready-niadc clothes.' As he 
' walked along a street at somh distance 
from the hut^ be found what he 
wanted; and in half an hour he re¬ 
turned with the shopman, both laden 
with clothes of diderent sizes. When 

I 

he had made them, all fit themselves, 

* s' 

and had procured, for them an ample 
supply of provisions, he, went away 
amidst the blessihgs of the poor 
wretches, whom he bad rescued from 
the jaws of death.,. Had he not fol¬ 
lowed the little beggar, thete did not 
see,m any po^ible means of relief for 
them, thpir abode was in the midst 

if'"*' ‘ ' 

of those, whose^ disttess fpd poven^y 
must have prevented theit assisting 
them, |iad !they wfshed i^t . The man 
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had been long ill of a fever,.which.the 
* natural strength of his constitution had 
overcome; but he was too wealcto do 
any work. Henry had given orders 
for the burial of the poor infant; and 
had desired the father to come to his 
lodging as soon as he was able to walk 
*so far, promising to procure for him 
some permanent relief, which might 
secure him from being again reduced 
to such a deplorable condition. He 
had heard enough of his history from 
one df his neighbour^ to convince’him 
he was a deserving object Upon his 
inquiring of a man arhom hb saw 
sitting atr the door of a little :shop, 
whether he knew the* person; who 
Hved in. the adjoining hovel, Iii an- 

s' ^ 0 

swered*, “Know him^ bless ybuir ho¬ 
nour ; ay, to be sure 1 do, well enough. 
IVe known Jack Brown this many a 
VOL. n. o 
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long year. 1 knew him in his best 
days: and then yon couldn’t find a 
more bard-working man all tb^ world 
P^ver. He was glad to put his hand to 
any job; and used to mend pots and 
pans and such like. 3ut he married 
a lazy bus^, who. wouldn’t work, or 
be any help to him. Then he had a' 
number of children; and went on 
working hardea' and harder. But when 
he saw 'twas no use, and that they 
crawled about the streets pilfering and 
begging, and never would come to ,no 
good, do what he would, he took it so 
to. heart Uke, .that he never held up 
his head no. more. He left bff wdrki;' 

I I ^ 

and , fell to drinking, . and gmng kfter 
bad company. Then soon all went to, 
pieces: his wifodied; and he'hadn’t 
a friend to. look upon hiqa; But now, 
God wj^iling, 1 hope he’s Ibund one.” , 
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l!lie reflection that be had saved.a 
whole &mily from the horrors of fa¬ 
mine, filled Henry’s breastwith the most 
* pleasnrabie emotions; and his heart 
bounded as h^ thought that, by giving 
up his'party to Kensington,- he had 
been the means of alleviating distress 
so dreadful, that, had he not beheld 
it, he could not have believed it 
to exist. He- pleased himself with 
thinking he would describe to ^ady 
Matilda ail the mi^ry he had 
nessed* and relieved^ and thatv'she 
would love him jtbe better-for hairing 
sacriflced a party, to which she kSiew 
he looked fbrward with so- much Mea¬ 
sure. At -length be (uinie Vithtn s^ht 
of th^ bouse; and,^ when he looked at 
his watch, he found it* was pist live- 
o*nlQck. -‘As lie ran up ^aii^s to her/ 
his breast gloilvled With.every ;yirtuOus^ 

0 2 
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l^nevolent feeling; and his heart beat 
with emotions of love and joy. 

When he came in, he found her 
alone} and instantly told her, in an 
agitated manner, what had detained 
him; all he had done: and all 'he had 
felt about it. While he was speaking, 
she continued counting the stitches of 
a puise she was netting; and, when 
he had ended his . story, she said, 
coldly,. ** ,It may be very right to 
assist poor people; hut I .wish" you 
would not make engagements,'if you 


do not intend to keep them. 1 have 
waited two hours for you; and now 
it ii|.too lale to go.” " 

Henry/hfld. felt certmn . that!||iady 
. MatiidB would know hiow much he 
..wished to he with her; how vexed he 
must have been to brealt his engage¬ 
ment; that she would receive' him 
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with all the warmth or affection and 
approbation-^and this was the recep- 
tion she gave him! The blood mounted 
to bis cheek as he listened to herr His 
heart was too full to allow him to* 


speak j and he 'stood gazidg vacantly 
(Jut of window. After a ' silence' of 
ftve minutes, Lady Matilda said sul* 
lenly, ** Well,' Mr. Ponsonby, I iriust 

I 

go and dress to dine with Lady'Char* 
lotte Somerset, where, I believe, you 
are engaged too; sol shall leave you.” 
Saying this, she' «iralked out (if, the 
room. • I 

Henry returned t(> his lodghi|', lost 
in the most melancholy i'eHe^ions. 
Lady Matilda had frequently Mienrn 
little traits of selhshneubnC’fi^' had 
overlooked some,'and palliateU ’^hers. 
He had come to her‘elated with the 
conkcioustiess of having done a bene* 
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volent actton^i^>certain she wcraldl eotet' 
into his ieelis^ $ and she had chilled 
them by the.most selfish coldness. Her 
vanity was hurt at hisapparentmeglect; 
^and she could put a parly of pleasure 
in competition with the rescue of a 
whole ^mily. - Ought she not to have 
known his heart i Ought she not to 
feel certain that- he never wished to 
be absent fitom her ? Coidd be ever be 
happy united to one so incapable of 
understanding his feelings-rso cold^ 
so selfish ? These thoughts had taken 
place of all tiie happy ^visions in which 
he had indulged; and most heavily 
did they weigh upon, his heart The 
events of the last hour hat^ so com¬ 
pletely Dverse^t him» that he fotind it 
difficult to quiet his mind, or to deter- 
mine how to act For the first time, 
^ thought that he nught not he 
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happy if h« were mafried to Lady 
.Matilda, forced itself upm him. Yet 
he felt that he adored her, and could 
not exist without her. Jndi^nant, 
however, that she should be capable of 
treating him with so much injustice, he 
resolved not to shew her- how deeply 
she had wounded him, and to affect the 
indifference he could not feel. Her 
conduct almost’ made him doubt her 
attachment to him. He remembered 
the expressions she had used, the chill* 
ing frigid ity of her manner. This was 
no impulse of passion, no sudden re* 
'sentment; but '“ cold dilation^: work¬ 
ing from the heart/* He dotei^ined, 

then, when, he met her, to assume a 
. . • * 

- carelessness of' manner, aud >|isppear 

occupied and pleased with othe|s. - By 

. the' effect this change had upon her, 

l>e thought he should be able to ascer* 
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tain whether she really were attacbe(f 
to him or not. Having thus made up. 

his mind to the lin*e of conduct he 

' ^ 

woul(f adopt, he Trent to dine with 
T^tord Rossmore. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
% 


Volgimi il giiardo altero, 
pBrlami in volto amaiio; 

11 tBO disprecBo it vano, 

£' vono il tuo lavor. 

Ii. Metestasio. 


Lord Rossmorc and Lady Charlotte 
Somerset were the children of the 
Earl de Montfort, brother of the late 
Mr. Ponsonby; He had been ]^r some 
months in a bad state*of health;' and 
was not nov/ expected to live long. 
His son impatiently awaited the-mo* 
ment when he should find himself in 
possession of thirty thousand a year, 
which was supposed to be the amount 
of his father’s income. He was a young 
man of weak understanding, and of th6 
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most ungovernable temper, \7hich was 
inflamed by the. habit of drinking in 
which he indulged. l;prd .de Montfort 
had found it impracticable t(f live with 
him without perpetual quairels; and 
had therefore heard of his intention to 

y 

go abroad with the greatest pleasute. 
He was ju&t returned to England, after 
an absence of three years. His appear* 
ance was very disagreeable. He was 
particularly plain; and the fierce stare 
of his eye bespoke at once the violence 
of his temper. His manner was coarse, 
rough, and awkVrard. Lord de Mont¬ 
fort, who was a very sensible man, felt 


distressed whenever he spoke; for 
every thing he said indicated jfbUyj^d 
ill temper^' .... f 


Lady Charlotte .was a gooddiu- 
mpured, amiable. girl.; and, had she 

I 

not been ^spoiled by a&ctatimi, abe 
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would not have been disagreeable. She 
wished to pass for a blae<stocking. At 


first she tluHight her numerous en¬ 
gagements, and the dissipated life she 
led, would prevent her acquiring suffi¬ 


cient information to entitle her to 


^ dist^guished an appellation. But 
when she became acquainted with 

some ladies of that description, she 

1 

soon found out her mistake; and saw 
that the principal requisite for that 
character is the pretension of learn¬ 
ing, not the reality. By attendmg to 
the conversation of nfiiny. who webt by 
the name of “ karned ladies/^ dis¬ 
covered the proper method that was to 
be adopted to acquire the reputation 
of knowledge without any troubk. If 
she found herself in company with a 
person who was known never to; optm 
a book, she was to go over the daraes 
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of several works, and ask him if he 
had read them. Of course he had 
not; and while he blushed at his ig¬ 
norance, <he admired her knowledge, 
for he took it for granted*, as she 
praised some, and censured others, 
that she had read them all; whereds, 
if she attended to the opinions she 
heard given of them, she might save 
herself this trouble. By adopting this 
plan, and talking frequently of the 


necessity of employing one’s time, 
and, cultivating one’s mind, it wdl be 
found, upon trihl, that a very little 


reading, with proper* management, 

f > 

will go a great way: and that, in 

' “ 1 ' . W ' ^ "I 

order to acquire the appellation/of 

/ jP ' ' - “Vi' 

“a learned lady,” it is perfectly un¬ 
necessary and superfluous to undergo 
the fatigue and labour of study. Be¬ 
sides making herself conspicuous by 
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her thirst for knowledge, she was 
equally desirous of passing for a 
romantick and sentimental person. 
Unfortunately for her cousin, she 
thought she had found in him what 
$he cfdled “ a kindr(^ soul.” While 
she poured into his ear her notions 
'upon various subjects relating to the 
heart, and such words as boundless 
confidence, rapturous enthusiasm. 


congeniality of spirit, &c. flew out 
of* her mouth by dozens, Henry 
thou’ght her so ridiculous, that ^e was 
ashamed of having ever felt a mo- 

• r •. 

mentis uneasiness. Yet, with all these 


foibles, she was a good-natured, in¬ 
offensive girland her follies were of 
the most harmless kind to herself, as 
well as to others: for her sentiment 
never shevred itself but in conversa- 


tion; nor did it betray her into any 




inconveniently romantick'' actions. 
Lord de Montfort- saw her con vers* 
ing v/ith Henry without feding the 
slightest uneasiness; for, th^nigh her 
theory in regard to love wes very 
sentimental, he knew that when it 

I 

became a question of practical mar¬ 
riage, that union was' so' connected 
in her mind with the possession of 
jewels, equipages, &c. that she had an 
absolute incapacity of falling in love 
with poor men; and Henryks fortune 
would have been ^poverty to her, who 
was accustomed to every species of 
luxury. 

When 


Heriry arrived, he 


the company at dinner. From ^ll^la. 
tality by which it always happeps' 
that the personwhom we Wish to 
have near us sits opposite, and the 
onC' we dislike sits next to iis. 
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Henry found that a vacant chair was 
left for him near Lady Charlotte, 
and that Lady Matilda was seated on 
’the other |ide. In the present state 
of his feelings this arrangement was 
o^little^consequence, except that he 
dreaded Lady Charlotte’s incessant 
iiAjuiries about his studies. He was 
scarcely seated before she asked him 
the questions she now put to every 
person she conversed with, ** whether 
he had read the Antiquary, and Gle* 
narvoir?” and, “ which,he liked best?” 
These were the names of two novels, 

® •i' ^ 

which, at that time, had been lately 
published, •and were in the han^ of 
every one* Unfortunately Henryfhad 
read neither; so be was oblige4 to 
listen to the abstract she would 'give 
of them. AAerwards she iitqiared 
whether he cpntinued the studies he 
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bad pursued with so much success at 
Cambridge. Henry sighed to think 
hov' he had ti'ifled away his time since 
tlien; for, at present, he liad no em-' 
ployment to produce, but ritting with 
Lady Matilda in the morning.; walk¬ 
ing with her in the park; and dancing 
with her in the evening. He therefore 
told his persecuting cousin, that busi¬ 
ness of various kinds had prevented his 
reading much of late. He then be¬ 
came so absent, that she turned to her 
more agreeable neighbour on the other 
side. 

In the mean time Ladv Matilda was 
talking and coquetting with Lord 
Rossmore. .'After dinner wasv^over, 
and a small party had assembled, 
waltzing WU.S proposed. This was a 
favorite dance of Henry’s; and Lady 
Matilda vvas always his [partner. But, 
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after the resolution he had taken, he 
Hesitated wliether he could ask her to 
waltz, without.a gross violation of the 
rule of c^duct he had prescribed to 
himself. While he remained in a state 
of uncertainty as to what he should 
do, he was not a little disconcerted at 
having his doubts solved for him, by 
her beginning to waltz with Lord 
Kossmore. He .stood looking on, ab¬ 
sorbed in painful reflections, while she 
was. displaying the graceful elegance 
of her lovely, form. As they passed 
by -him, he heard Lord Kossmore 
mention his n^e; and, though he 
could not •hear all Lady Matildi. an¬ 
swered to his remark, the word&f*‘ he 
is very young” caught his ear. There 
was*nothing ver)^iieavy in the charge; 
yet the tone in which this sentence 
was uttered tnade it not v*ery agree* 

VOL. It. H 
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able to him. He might have seen her 
talking incessantly, with Lord Ross* 
more, without suspecting that she 
could have an idea of m^-rrying a 
' man he thought so objectionable in 

all ways. Besides, though he felt 

€ 

very much displeased with her whole 
behaviour and manner during the 
evening, when he remembered all 
that had passed between them, he 
could not seriously doubt her being 
attached to him. He only feared she 
could not love as he did. 

There is nothing so easy as to affect 
indiilerence towards a person we love, 
while that person appears Jto observe 
it, and to be> hurt by it; and nothing 
so difficult as to persist in it, w^en it 
seems to be unnoticed, or disre^rded. 
The levity and gaiety with which Lady 
Matilda conversed, mad^ Henry doubt 
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whether she were even conscious of the 
'change in his manner. Afler he had per¬ 
sisted for some time in looking fp the 
othgr siefe of the room, if he’turned his 
eyes again upon her, by no chance didT 
he ever findher’s fixed upon him; on the 
contrar}', she seemed entirely occupied 
in dancing and talking with Lord Koss- 
morc. “ Can she remember how we 
parted,” thought he, “ and yet be so 
gay ? Surely, either she can have no 
heart, or she must be totally indifferent 
to me.” Tlicn he hoped that perhaps 
she perceived his coldness, and affected 
to be in high spirits, to hide from him 
that she was hurt'by it. If so, he would 
seek an explanation ; andy at all events, 
M'hatever her feelings might be, his 
would not allow him to continue with 
her upon his present footing. With the 
strongest understanding, Henry thus 
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went on deluding himself as to the real 
motive of her conduct; blaming her 
one jp.oment; defending her the next; 
and loving her always. r 
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-nCHAPTER XVH. 


] saw tlt^' pulse's maddening plaj, 

JLV'ild send ihee pleasure's devious way, 
^Misled by fancy's melcor-ray, 

By passion driven; 

But yet the light that led astray 

Was light from heaven. 

Bt-RNS. 


The next day Henry began to tliink 
over* the circumstances that had* dis¬ 
united him from Lady Matilda. The 
more he reflected upon them, the 
more he Telt convinced' that she had 
been selfish and unjust.* Yet he was 
certain she would never acknoMrIedge 
tins; and that, if' he did not make the 
iirst advances towards a reconciliation, 
he must be satisfied that the coldness 
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which now subsisted between them 
should continue. Such was his infa> 
tuation, that he had suffered her to 
^acquire unlimited power .<vcr his 
heart and mind. Almost all his time 
had been devoted to her j and. when 
he was absent, she alone occupied 
his thoughts. His studies were ne¬ 
glected; his talents unemployed. If 
he endeavoured to fix his mind to 
any serious occupation, his attention 
wandered; and he found he had looked 
over pages of hir book, without being 
conscious of the contents. He was 
ashamed of the weakness of his con- 
duct; but, as yet, he had been un¬ 
able to alter’it. He determined he 
would now endeavour to obtain some 
command over his feelings. His pride 
was hurt the idea, that he must 
lower himself to seek an explanation 
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from I^dy Matilda, if he intended 
fo be restored to favour; and he 
hoped that the sense he had o^ the 
injury sh'n had done him, wbuld give 
him power to persevere in the reso-‘ 
lution he had adopted. If she were 
so forgetful of all that had passed 
between them, so indifferent to him, 
as to allow a feeling of pique to occa¬ 
sion a final rupture between them, he 
would then get the better of a passion 
so weak, so degrading, when one so 
unworthy was the object of it. 

Under this idea, he abstained from 

calling upon her for a fortnight; be 

♦ ** 

merely boived to* her when they met 
in publick; while she shewed hiin the 
most marked coolness and reserve. 
Henry Avas driven aln^ost to despera¬ 
tion, when he thought that their con- 
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nexion would thus, by degrees, sink 
info a distant acquaintance. He now 
believed he had lost her for ever; and 
bitterly did he repent that he' had suf- 
'fered her displeasure against him to 
continue so long, without endeavour¬ 
ing to be reconciled to her. He walked 
about, tormented by the most painful 
feelings, not caring whither he went, 
or what he did. He could neither 
sleep nor eat; and his health suffered 
materially from the incessant agitation 
of his mind. In vain he tried to, stifle 
his grief, to divert his thoughts from 
dwelling on Lady Matilda, by reading 
or amusement; her'image.,still pu|^ 
sued him. 

It is the peculiar property of affec¬ 
tions of this njifure, if they have met 
with disappointment, to unhinge every 
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better faculty of the mind. Those 
tvho give way to them, thiidc but *of 
the attainment of one object^ If 
they canriot obtain it, they ’have felt 
so powerful an interest, that they* 
can no longer be satisfied w'ith en- 
joyments, which, formerly, were suf¬ 
ficient for their happiness. They 
have caught a glimpse of supreme 
felicity; and, when that has vanished, 
they despise and under-rate those 
blessings which fall so far short of it. 
They have no longer any ambition 
to make use of the talents they pos¬ 
sess. They care'not to acquire dis¬ 
tinction in life»‘when they hate lost 
that which they think« couldalone 
make existence valuable. There, 


un'doubtediy, have (been instances 
of persons, who, under the infiuence 
of violent passions, have* been ca- 
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pable of the highest exertion of 
mind and talent. !^ut these must be 
considered as exceptions to a very 
general rule. This has given rise to 
Yhe opinion, that all very strong af¬ 
fections, however lawful, should be 
guarded against, as subversive of our 
happiness. Certainly the pain inflicted 
on us by their disappointment, is not 
the less acute because they arc of an 
innocent kind. When we consider 
upon how uncertain a tenure we pos¬ 
sess‘all our blessings, wc should en¬ 
deavour, if possible, to stand off’ from 
them in some degree.’ The condition of 
a slate is not so wretched, so de^raded^ 
as that of him whose heai't and mind 
are bound in such servitude, that his 
fate shall depend upon the fancies and 
caprices of another. When this is the 

case, who will dare to assert that a few 

^ 1 
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days, a few hours, may not put an end 
to all his visions of happiness ? The 
lives of our fellow-creatures hang ypon 
a thrpad; iheir conduct is generally as 
little to be depended upon. "What re¬ 
liance can then be placed upon crea¬ 
tures of so frail a nature? But this 
is a discussion in which few are 
interested. The mass of people is 
made up of those whose feelings will 
allow them to wish and to be indif¬ 
ferent, to love and to forget, accord¬ 
ing to* circumstances. “ You are "too 
wise to care for what you have lost, or 
to wish for what you cannot obtain.” 
This is the usuaf form of consolation 
to a person sufiering. under any disap¬ 
pointment j and, in general, a: very 
suihcieHt one. * • 

Unfortunately Henry’s feelings would 
not permit him to make up his mind 
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to his situation. He found the breach 
between Lady Matilda and him grow¬ 
ing .wider and wider every dayj and 
he saw that the moment \va^ approach¬ 
ing when they would not speak to 
each otlier. This idea was intolerable. 

* I 

JJe had hoped from day to day that 
sorrow for her past conduct would in¬ 
duce her to express to him a wish that 
they should be on their former footing. 
But now that he found the time was 
passing away, and that she made no 
attempt at a reconciliation, he began 
to think he had gone too far j and, ra¬ 
ther than lose her, he resolved to sub¬ 
mit to any humiliation. c . .* 

One morning, as be was sitting!^ 
his room, ruminating how he should 
act, he rcceivv','d a ■ note, from Lady 
Matilda, written in so hasty a manner, 

4 »' 

that it was'scarcely legible'.. It con- 
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taiued only these words. “ If you 
Have not lost every feeling of regard 
for me; if your repeated professions 

of the most unalterable attachment 

/ 

were not all false and deceitful, come ■ 
to me instantly. Do not delay a mo¬ 
ment, or it will be too late. Your’s, 
as ever, M. S.” 

Henry ran to her house. He 
found her in the greatest distress, 
wringing her hands, and imploring a 
hard-featured man to give her a little 
respite. “ No, no,” answered • he 
roughly, “ not a day, not an- hour. 
Pay me instanfly, or you shall;go to 
prison. Do you* think I have been 
saving my money for years, ;to be 
cheated of it at last ? No, I tell-you it 
won’t do. Pay me, or^arch.” When 
Henry looked at the man, he recog¬ 
nised the Je’w, from wholn he had 
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borrowed the twenty thousand pounds 
about a month before. 

“^Did you not tell me,” said FIcnry 
imperiously, “ that you Avopld not in- 
° sist upon payment till six months iiad 
expired ? What do you mean by this 
insolent demand upon Lady Matilda?” 

“ When I said that,*’ answered the 
Jew, “ I thought my money in safe 
hands; but now I find you are pretty 
near as much in debt as the ladv her- 
self. Besides, I have been cheated of 
a large sum by a gentleman who bor¬ 
rowed from me, and now ha;; run 
away. So I won’t wait any longer. 
Either you or the lady must confc 
down with the money; or yoti^ shaU 
both go to jail.” 

While this dialogue was going °on, 
I,ady Matilda was crying violently, 
and entreating Henry to protect her 
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from this horrible wetch. Henry 
^tood with his hgid resting against 
the window, lost in dismay and u^iccr- 
tainty. He was now sensible of the 
full extent of the folly he had been' 
guilty of. At the time he knew he 
was running some risk in being secu* 
rity for Lady Matilda; but he had no 
idea that this step would end in his 
ruin. He had not calculated the im¬ 
probability of her being ever able to 
discharge so large a debt; and she 
had .spoken with the utmost con¬ 
fidence of repaying the sum he had 
borrowed very'shortly. Now the Jew 
would no,longer*wait; she could not 
pay; and the debt must fall upon him. 
There was no chance of his being re- 
pafd; for she was now obliged to in¬ 
form him that her uncle was dead, and. 
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had only left her three hundred pounds^ 
He walked about tlie room for some 
mom,ents in the greatest agitation. At 
length he' said to the Jew, who conti- 
‘nued to repeat his threats, “ Say no 
morej I must be answerable for the 
debt. You must take possession of 
my estate; and satisfy your demands. 
Go to my lodging; and I will come 
to you directly.” The Jew readily 
took his leave, and walked joyfully 
out of the house. The history of. his 
losses was a mere fiction. But he had 

t. 

heard that Henry was very much in 
debt, which was but too true; and he 
began to be afraid for his money. He 
determined) therefore, to have it re¬ 
paid in.stant1y. 

After he had left‘the'room. Lady 
Matilda poured out the warmest pro* 
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testations of gratitude to Henry. She 
iold him he was her only friend; tliat, 
without his aid, sne must have sub¬ 
mitted to the disgrace and horrors of 
a prison. * He made no answer; but,* 
resting his head upon his hand, 
5{h&med‘plunged in deep thought. At 
length, when she found that he was 
not inclined to speak, she took hold of 
his hand, and protested to him that 
she had been miserable for the last 


three weeks j that pride alone had 
prevented her making the i^olpgy 
she felt was due to hlhi j but mat he 
must know be was dearer to than 


anv one. 
¥ 


“ I hope it may be so,” said Heniyj^ 
sighing deeply; ** for it Is all.I have 
left*now, i.eanpot myself conceive 
.''he possibility of, allowing a pei:soa*I 


VOL. II. 
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loved, to remain for weeks in a slate 
of*misery, because my pride would not 
suffer me to confess I had used him ill. 
But our feelings are so different, that 
•it is impossible we shoidd ever under* 
stand each <;>ther, or act in the same 
manner.^’ As he spoke, the teats 
rolled down his cheek. 

Lady Matilda omitted no protesta¬ 
tion that might convince him of her 
sorrow and repentance. She told him 
that the displeasure she bad shewn at 
his .conduct was the strongest proof of 
an attachment, #hich made her unable 

if 

to endure the least * appearance of 
neglect. At length she succeeded in 
SQOtliing his irritated feelings. He 
would at tlie moment he w;is coii- 
ferring upon so, signal an .pbiiga- 
thm, ^eak tp her of mitifuige; ipr he 
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felt a delicacy, now that he was almo^ 
ruined, in proposing to her to share 
his broken fortunes. She was in pos-. 
* session of jointure of two thousand 
a yeai', which was paid her annually 
by the person who inherited Sir John 
, Sydney's property. Tliis being only 
a yearly income, could not enable her 
to pay a debt of twenty thousand 
pounds; but it would be sufficient for 


them to live upon comfoctaldy., He 
had no doubt she would hereafter ex* 
press to him her wish ^hat he should 
share it with her; but, at prese#^ be 
would not Sliest this by maldziR her 
au offer of •marriage; and he aster- 
mined to wait till he l^^setti^ his 
afihirs, and hnew wliat he had td de¬ 
pend up<m, beiiS^re he jUid open td hei;, 
the wishes that had so long occupied 
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Ivs mind. He soon left her to return 
home, that he miglit make his arrange* 
•meuts with the Jew. 

c 

He found him waiting fo” him; and' 
it was settled that he should take pos¬ 
session of the house and furniture ^of 
Clare Hall, and that he should go 
there immediately for that purpose. 
Henry told him be w'ould follow in a 
few days, that he might settle bis 
affairs before the house was finally 
given up. The Jew then left him; 
and he gave free vent to the vehement 
expression of his sorrow, which he had 
restrained while he was with Lady 
Matilda. He had ruined himself for 
her} and, *if she deceived him, what 

resource 'would remain to him? He 

« 

.chased away ^is idea ats an impossibi¬ 
lity. Bpt so powerful were the re* 
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proaches of his conscience, which told 
Uim his own weakness was the cause 
of his ruin; so shafp were his feelings 
of remorse, when he thought how he 
had neglected his father’s advice; that 
Lady Matilda’s professions of attach¬ 
ment afforded him no consolation. He 
was so much affected by this last event, 
that, for many days, he was too ill to 
leave his room. During this time, he 
received repeated notes from Lady 
Matilda, written in the most affec¬ 
tionate terms. These, and themeces- 
sity o*f submitting to/he cpnsegu&nce 
of his own imp/mdence, at lengjtb suc¬ 
ceeded in calmiiig his mind. He was 
soon sufficiently recovered to be|^in his 
journey. As he did not wish fto sec 
Lady Matilda before his affaiiik were 
settled, he wrote to thll her he 'shopld 
npt be absenj^ more than three pr four 
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days; and that he would come to her 
the moment he returned. 

The next morning he put himself 
into*the .coach, which stopped late in 
the evening at the distance of half a 
mile from his home. 
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OHAPTER XVIli. 

* ^ark ydh. old markon* frowning through the trtiea. 

Whose hullow turret woos the wliistUag breeze. 

Tfiat casement^ arch’d with ivy’s brownest shslde, 

First to these eyes the light of heav'd convey’d. 

The mouldering gateway strews the grass-grown courts 
Once the calm scene of many a simple sporty 
When nature pleas’d, fbr life itself was new. 

And the htart prom’d what the fancy drew. 

ItOGIERS, 

■s 

Hebtrt walked slowly through the 
village that led to Clare Hall, As he 
passed along, be met mimy of |he la- 
bourers returning to theirbomes^ Some 
kept tbeir ejes,fixed on the ij^ound, 
pretending not to see him^ wbUe 
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others turned down the narrow paths 
to nvoid meeting him. Clare Hall hadr 
been for many ages in Mr. Ponsonby’s 
fkmily; and its inliabitants were looked 
«p to, almost like sovereigns, by' the 
villagers. They had loved and ho¬ 
noured the late Mr. Ponsonb^, as’’ft* 
he had been their father. He settled 
their disputes; he procured them 
work; and his hand was ever open to 
relieve their wants. When he died, it 
was a day of mourning throughout the 
village. Henry promised he would be 
to them what Kis father had been. 
They all loved “ young Master Harry 
for, as a child, he delighted to give 
them the little money be could collects 
They looked forward to the time when 
he would marry, an^d Uve amongst 
them, beloved and respected as his 
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father had been. But soon the news 
that a .few had taken possession of the 
venerable mansion, and that the furni¬ 
ture was to be sold, spread consternS- 
tion’through the whole village. The^ 
remembered how fond Master Harry 
was of the old house; and they all 
said it must go to his heart to sell it. 
When they saw him, they could not 
bear to look in his face. He asked 
some of them how they were; “ very 
well, andG^d bless you Master Harry,” 
they .answered in a sorrowfuI> tpne; 
and passed on. 

As he approached the hotKe, the 
path was. strewed with searjleaves, 
which the October blasts had scat- 
tered on the ground. It was beau* 
tifhl autumnal pveniQg; the sky was 
red and lowering; and the last rayS of 
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the setting sun gilded the spire of the 
village church. This sight recalled' 
many painful recollections. There 
his father^ slept in his grave. Oh, 
any dear father!” exclaimed Henry, 
as his eyes rested on the place tiiat 
h^d his remains, “ you hear not tht: 
cries of the poor, vrbo have now no 
friend; you see not the misery of 
your child; you know-not how he has 
disregarded and forgotten all your 
parting advice,” 

He had now reached the door. No 

^ I 

one came to wel<^nne him, as he walked 
into the room that had been his father’s 


study. The furniture was piled against 
the wall. The carpet was rolled 
in a corner. AU the pictures 
taken down, except h^ father’s, which 
still hui^ at its usutd place. Henry 
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burst into tears, as he beheld his mild, 
benevolent countenance, which wore 
its wonted smile of apprdbation. Now, 
every thing was changed.* He had 
ruined his health, his fortune; he had 
forgotten all his father’s instructions; 
^et stid he smiled upon him with fond, 
paternal love. 

As be stood gazing at this picture, 
he heard a slow, heavy step approach 
the door; and.when he turned, he 
saw Benson standing near it, looking 
reproachfully at him. ** Ah! Master 
Harry,” said he, shaking his grey head 
sorrowfully; I’m ^ad my o|d mas« 
ter’s dead. It would break h^ heart 
to see such doings. < Hewhoiised to 
foe so fond of the place, what^ would 
h&say to ()f!e it all go to the, Jews? 
Bhit,. thank Ood! it don’t signify to 
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him i he*s dead, and can’t know what’a 
going on in his old house.” 

** Ob, Benson; *if my father had 
lived,* 1 should never have become 
such a worthless wretch. *1 should 
ha^e been happy and respected. But 
nowHe hid bis face- in hit 
hands, almost choked with tears. 

' ** Come, dear Master Hariy, don't 
take on so. To be^sure it does go to 
my heart to see the old place my poor 
master was so fond o^ g(;iing all to rack 
and ruin. ’Tis hanl ibr me, who am an 
old man, to see such sights; but now 
it can’t be helped; and, there’s no use 
in grieving about what’s done.’* 

Benson^ Joyed Henry aa if he bad 

been his spn, hut no one undemtood 

(* 1 

less the art of consolation; and. while 
he- attempted to ctWcM he 




aggravated his sorrow by the perpe* 
< uul meution of h}s father’s name. * 

“ I thought, Master Harry,” said 
hc,^ as h$ saw Inis eyes fixed uu his fa* 
ther’s picture, “ that, to be sure, you 
wouldn’t like tny old master’s picture 
to go with all the rest; so 1 left it 
hung up there.” Henry told him he 
would take it to X/ondon; and then 
desired he wobld prepare a bed for 
him, as he was so fiitigued he could 
not sit up longer.' 

The last act of Henry's hislo&y was 
drawing fast to a close.^ ‘iSinoe he had 
left home, he'had Uved ia tmemonstant 
state of anxiety. His nundhw preyed 
upon his body; and dQw hlixonstitu- 
tion was givibg wny* iSoon, nliy sdbn, 
the last epnietkfinn would be eprer; and 
he would lie ddilm is peace, lie knew 



it not, He ftlt veary, arretched, and 
exhausted; but, as jjet, he thought not 
of death; and when he remembered 
the attachment Lady Matilda had pro¬ 
fessed for him, he indulged many a 
sanguine hope of happiness. Her in¬ 
come would be sufficient for them. 
Hiey would retire into the country; 
and‘ live only for each other. Those 
talents, which he bad long suffered 
to lie dormant, he would then have 
every motive fer exerting} and he 
would rise to that distinctiem, for 
which hia «oul W always panted. 
Visions so bright still glittered before 
his eyes, and gilded the distant pro* 
spect* Hesttyid upon the brink of,ja 
prel»paee*-’*aiid yet, be saw it not. 

Ihe next moroii^ Henry wiHc^ 
over' his old haunts. The recollection 
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of scenes long past, of times when he 
lived happy with his father, pressed 
heavily upon him, and chased every 
feeling from bis breast but pain, anSl 
sharj) regret. The visions, he some** 
times loved to dwell upon, all vmiished. 
He thought he.could never again enjoy 
one moment of happiness, when he 
remembered his fathers last words; 
** Let the recollection of all the advice 
your father has| given you sinh deep 
into your heartand consider^ how 
lost they were upon him> hour Uttle 
regard he had shewn to his nmmory. 
How could he*forget so kind, #0 ten* 
dcr a father! Tlmse thonghts h|rassed 
his mind. . He, felt. unable to |ndure 
being alone, a. prey to bis m^i^le. 
rejections; ani^ he .dpterminedf to vi¬ 
sit Mr. Mordaunt. Ha was aslmidad 




to meet him afiter all thit had passed; 
and yet he wished it. He turned bis 
step to the path tliat led towards his 
house, and walked slowly along, till 
she reached the gate that openedinto 
Mr. Mordaunt's garden. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


If tliou beest he; but O how falPn! how chang’d 
From him^wlio in the happy rt'alms of lightj 
t:ioth ’d with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads though bright! 

Miltov. 


The news of Henry’s ruin, and of 
the sale of Clare Hall, had. reached 
Mr. Mordaunt ; and he had hejard it 
with the most sincere regret.. T^oifghi 
Mr. Mordaunt was not remarkabfle foie 
the warmth of his affections, Henry 
had so entwined himself round Ins 

el 

V 

heart, that he felt for him*almos| as a 
father. There is an irresistible <|)arm 
in energy of'feeKng, which awactji 
even those who have it not. Hence 
many affect it, Vhose hearts, in ^th, 
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are cold and selfish. But Henry ut* 
tered with simplicity the most amiable 
sentiments, as if they were what every 
one must feel, unconscious of the im- 
"pression he was giving of his own 
heart; and as Mr. Mordaunt listened 
to him, he thought he had never be¬ 
held a character so lovely, so engaging. 

As he was sitting in his study, he 
saw a sickly, emaciated figure coming 
towards the house; and he was shocked 
when he recognised that this faded 
form was Henry’s. “ My dear young 
friend,” said he, affectionately pressing 
his hand, ** I am grieved to see yoiifi' 
altered looks. I fear there is sonae- 
thing very much amiss with you.” ' 

' Henry was so fatigued by his walk, 
apd so overcome bythc feelings which 
oppr^ed his heart, that, at first, he 
was ‘^aredy able to speak. . After be 
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had been seated a few moments, be 

^ « 

said, “ I suppose ^'ou have heard* of 
all the misfortunes that have befallen 
me since jtve met. I fear you must 
have long lost the good opinion you* 
once expressed of me.’* 

My dear Henry, you could not 
easily lose my friendship and esteem,'* 
answered Mr. Mordaunt kindly. ^ I 
know you too well. But 1 fear you 
have fallen a victim to the . arts and 
treachery of others, which your own 
heart .would not suffer you to guard 
against. 1 have heard that you are 
ruined by having given security for 
another’s ^ebts. ’ Who this person is, 
or how you were drawn jntn taking a 
step always so hazardous, I l^veyet 
to Fearp.” 

Henry then told him his history, 
conicealiug ocAy those particulars which 

K 3 
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WQuld have been disadvantageous to 
Lally Matilda, and dwelling fondly 
on her charms and irresistible attrac- 

o 

tions. * 

* When he had finished, “ This is in¬ 
deed a lamentable history,” said Mr. 
Mordaunt j “ and the more I consider 
it, the more unhappy 1 think it; for 
I fear you have yet much to suffer. 
You left me some months ago, pos¬ 
sessed of health, fortune, and happi¬ 
ness. You now return to me with,the 
fixed look of care, with the haggard 
aspect of illness, ruined in spirits and 
fortune. You account for this sad 
alteration by your cohnexiop with one, 
who, you say, is very much ^j^ched 
to you. If this be true, why%as she 
injured you so cruelly ? From .all you 
tell me; I fear you have fallen into the 
haiids of an artful, designing woman. 
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who will not be satisfied but with your 
ruin. When you speak of her merits 
and perfections, it appears to me you 
have iiotWng to bring forward, but 
that her eyes, her countenance, her 
form, ajcG lovely. You seem confident 
of her attachment to you; and yet 
you say, that, when you wish to speak 
to her of marriage, she flics from the 
subject. For heaven’s sake, Henry, 
if you have any respect for the me- 
mofy of your excellent father; any 
regard to the advice ,of your friend) 
any concern fof your welfare and cha¬ 
racter in life; do not give v^ay to a 
weak and*ini$erable passion. iDo not 

A 

suffer your distinguishcd^talents, your 
fail; prospects, to be blasted by your 
aitachihcnt to i base, deceitful vo- 
m^n. It is ii) vain to look ^ack upon 
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th‘Q past. Too much have you suffered 
from the uflcontrdlled indulgence of 
a pAssiop, innocent within certain 
bounds; but guilty, when' carrie<i to 
excess, because it is subversive of 
health, of happiness, of every noble 
energy of mind. At least, take a de¬ 
cisive line of conduct. Let reason 
now resume her sway. If you be de¬ 
termined not to give up Lady Matil¬ 
da, if she indeed be worthy of you, 
(though much I fear she is not,) bring 
her to an explanation without delay; 
and, if you are to be united to her, let 
it be before you have sacrificed every 
remnant of health and spirits. All 
your cheerfulness of mind, your 
gay vivacity, has left you. You are 
literally worn out with care and anxie¬ 
ty. tf/QU be resolved $o do a foolish 
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thing, the sooner you do it the better; 
and this state of suspense must be>far 
more hurtful to you than any mar¬ 
riage.” 

Henry thanked Mr. Mordaunt most 
■gratefully for the kind interest he took 
in his welfare; and promised to follow 
his advice. He was now but the wreck 
of what he had been nine months be¬ 
fore. All his brilliant animation of 
countenance and manner had faded 
away. He could speak and tbink but 
upon one painful subject; ‘ an4 the 
necessity of raising nis spirits, even to 
the tone of Mr. Mordaunt’s. was irk¬ 
some tg him.’ His looks'fwere so 
changed, that Mr. Mprdaimt could 
scarcely recognise him; whilfe he him¬ 
self, jsuffering, contihualiy from indif¬ 
ferent health, without society, without 
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amusement, yet retaining calmness 
and peace of mind, appeared to Henry 
precisely what he was wh^ he last 
SUw him.' 

, Mr. Mordaunt, wishing to draw off 
Henry’s mind from dwelling on his 
own situation, began to converse on 
indifferent subjects. 

“ I am afraid, sir,” said Henry, 
“ your present abode is not very agree¬ 
able to you; the society you can have 
in this neighbourhood must be very 
unsujted to your taste and habits.” 

“ I have but "one objection,” an¬ 
swered Mr. Mordaunt, ** to ray house, 
which is, that it stands with^^^hat 
my neighboujs call ‘ a walkif^ dis¬ 
tance’ from their’s. As this is a walk 
I never wish to take, l^api<perpetually 
undbr the necessity of giving offence 
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to those, whom I would willingly cotif 
ciliate, cotild I do it without much 
inconvenience. But as this is impos¬ 
sible, I am* obliged to be satisfied with 
being considered by them as a sullen,* 
miserable hypochondriac. We cannot 
expect that people will discover the true 
cause why we prefer books and solitude 
to their society j which is, because it 
happens not to be agreeable to us; 
and they would rather account for our 
seclusion by any reason but the plain 
obvious one, which civility will* not 
permit us to give them. I hai|^ heard 
many persons speak of the duties we 
owe to soaiety, as a reason fori attend¬ 
ing dinners and parties. * I haVe been 

I 

always willing to suppose that those, 

9 f r 

who made use of these words, anne:^cd 
some meaning to them; thbuc^ I 

9 9 • 
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never had the curiosity to inquire^what 
it might be. For my own part, I am 
qnable to discover by what moral obli¬ 
gation 1 am bound to spend some 
‘'hours in conversing upon topics, pro-, 
bably as uninteresting to ot|iers as 
they are to me. We ought to assist 
our fellow-creatures if they be in dis¬ 
tress } to advise them if they stand in 
need of it j but, why we are to weary 
ourselves in attempts to amuse them, 
I capiot comprehend. 1 am not *one 
of those who thjink the hours wasted 
which we devote to society. An in¬ 
tercourse with those whose minds idre 
suited to my own, affords me a higher 
gratification ^than I can derive from 
any other source. But I am an epicure 
in,that respect. Of-’course we, have 
no right to expect that those we asso- 
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date with should be entertaining* 
This is the prerogative of so few, that, 

if we did, ~we must at once banish 

• ® 

thr^e parts of those, who are now con¬ 
sidered as very sufficiently agreeable 
/i^emb^fs of society. But I (lave ge¬ 
nerally been fortunate enough to asso¬ 
ciate with persons who had some recom¬ 
mendation of mind or manner; and 
now that I am surrounded by men, 
whose whole thoughts are occupied in 
getting money, (a science. in ^ich I 
was ‘never able to jnake rapch* pro¬ 
gress,) 1 cannot accommq^ate my 
taste to the coarse food J an| reduced 

• f 

to. I would rather depend |upon my 
own thoughts, and my book4 than be 
subject to the restraint of keeping up 
an intercobrse with them; 'therefore 

Uiey, very ludurally, consider me as a 
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mfUi who detests the sight of any hu¬ 
man being. But I am now old enough 
to be*indi6erent to this kind of misre- 
presentation j and, careless whatjudg- 
ihent they may form of me, I have 
withdrawn from their society to. retire¬ 
ment and study.” 

Mr. Mordaunt pressed Henry to 
stay dinner, to which he agreed but 
he said he would return to Clare Hall 
in the evening. “ I must take a last 
leave |pf my happy home,” said he, 
“ before I quit it for ever.” 

But I hope you wiU come to see 
me, when you have a little time at 
your own disposal. My house will be 
always open td you.” ^ 

“ Oh! my dear s^r,” answered Hen^y, 
“ I can never visit you'here. I tould 
not bear to jsee ray father's house inha- 
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bited by strangers, and to think that 1 
alone am the cause of it. But if 1 
should marry, and settle any where, I 


hope you may be induced to honoftr 
me With a visit.” . 


' Mr. Mordaunt sighed to think how 
Iniprobable it was that Henry’s ex- 
pectations would be realized. There 
was no use in expressing this; and 
he only answered, “ The indifferent 
state of my healtli, and the habit of 
req^aining fixed in one spot, ' whicli 
now is growing fast upon me,' an4 will 
strengthen with dccllhing years, must, 
I fear, make onr meeting not very pro¬ 
bable. But yoir will let me }|ear from 
you. Shall you be in London to¬ 
morrow ?” 1 

No,” said Henry“ not iill early 
the day after; for I shall pass within 
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ten miles of Claninore; and I mean to 
« * 

go*so far out of my way to visit Mrs. 
Arundel, whom I have long wished to 

• »J** 

see. 

t “ Ah, poor Julia Hamilton! Her’s 
is indeed a mournful story. There 
are some persons, who, though blcsi 
with every gift of nature, seem bom 
to- be unhappy. I have beard from a 
friend of mine how she was treated by 
that monster Arundel; who now, 1 
find, is dead. M^en 1 heard they 
were parted, 1 was sure that cruel in- 
deed must have been the usage that 
could have driven her to take such, a 
step.. She was devotedly attached to 
him; and the gentlest of human bj^gs* 
To a man who has known her as I have, 
it is very painful to fhink how edm- 
plelely she has been, thrown away. 
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There is something so melancholy in 
her story, that I, often find myMf 
grieving over it. It is a weakness; 
for it cannot be helped now.' Perhaps 
she may sometimes think, that, had 

slie married me, I should have known 

€ • * 

her value better. But—^it is more pro* 
bable she has forgotten that I exist. 
Such are the changes years and ab* 
sence produce!” and, as he said this, 
a deep sigh escaped him. ** When 
you see Mrs. Arundel,” continued he, 
** you may tell her, though I shall never 
see her again, I shall always remember 
her with affectionate and plinful in* 
terest. She is a* person it isinot easy 
to forget; though a philoBojmical $tu* 
dent like me has no right to^etain so 
much.recoilection of past and happier 
hours.” * ' 
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“ You may depend I shall repeat to 
hef all you say, whiph, I am sure, from 
the manner in which she spoke of you 
wiien I iftst saw her, will bg very gra¬ 
tifying to her. Now, my dear sir, I 
must leave you, and return home. Let 
me thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for all your kindness, which I 
shall never, never forget.” 

“ Well, Heniy, if you must leave 
me, farewell! Remember all I have 


said; and let me beseech you not* to 
disregard my advice, till nothing can 
be done for you.* I regret now that I 
ever made acquaintance with you, for 
you vrill leave me a*painful remem¬ 
brance. It is.more than probable that 
you and I shall never meet again. My 
health will not allow me to expect a 
long life; and youir’s, I fear, is even 
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more precarious. I shall spend many 
an hour over my wint^ fire thinking 
of you, and of the pleasuit intercourse 
f we h^ve ha(^ together, which' now is 
all at an end. But, wherever you go, 
do* not forget your old friend; and 
inay* every blessing attend you !” 

As he uttered this, his eyes filled 
with tears. Henry was too much af< 
fected to speak; but his look, as he 
fervently pressed Mr. Mordaunt’s hmid 


in his. spoke volumes of gratitude, ^e 
then walked silently out of the ^cmm. 
As he closed the door, Mr. Mor^unt 


called him back lo shake handslwith 
him a secopd time. The ideal that 
this was a last parting flashed 2 |croas 
his mind; and he wished to s^ his 
face 'onqe more.. He gazed Rafter 
Henry as he crossetTtbe lawnHhat 
VOL. ir. , ‘ 
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led from his house; and, when he 
lost sight of him ,among the trees, he 
fel^ a thorough conviction he never 
should See him again. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

* 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot^ 

And never brought to min'? 

*Sbould auid acquaintance be forgot^ 

And days o'laiig syne ? 

Scotch Sono. 

) 

When Henry returned home, he 
found he had many letters of business 
to write, and many affairs to settle be¬ 
fore he gave up Clare Hall. 'Oiis.oc- 
cupied his mind, and ’ prevented his 
indulging in that kind of musingfwhich 
irritates instead df soothing oik feel¬ 
ings.* The next day I^nry had a 
most painful office to perform,!which 
was* to .tell old Benson he coUld no 
longer afford to let him live widi hiin* 

E*2 
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Had Henry only involved himself in 
the' payment of Lady Matilda’s debt, 
he would have been still in possession 
of five hundred a year. He could not 
live upon this at Clare Hall; but it 
would have been sufficient for him 
after he had sold his estate.' 
however, was far xrom the case. Since 
his acquaintance with Lady Matilda 
began, he had been in the habit of 
spending considerable stuns in pre¬ 
sents for her. Jewels, horses, pic¬ 
tures, she had received from him at 
various times. 'Hie might then have 
be&a able to indulge in these expenses 
without much inconvenience; but, in 
the present reduced state of his m- 
come, he was unable to think of any 
means of paying the debts he had eoQ> 
tracted; and he knew, when he r^- 
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turned to London, he should live*in 

• 

perpetual fear of being arrested. He 
reproached htoiself bitterly^ when be 
foupd thal;, to indulge his wish of gra> 
tifying Lady Matilda, he had defrauded 
,o^ers.of their lawful due; and he de- 
termined, till he had repaid them, to 
curtail all expenses which were not 
absolutely necessary. 

He sent for Benson; and, when he 
came into the room, he said, in a hur> 
rietl manner, ** Benson, I must part 
with 'you. I need pot tell you Vhat 
it costs me to send away such a faith> 
ful old friend; but 1 am unah)e to do 
otherwise.” 

Benson did not speak*for some mo¬ 
ments ; and then, bursting into tears, 
he said, ** Oh, Master Hany! I n^ver 
should have thought to hear sudh Words 
from you. I'o think that I, who have 
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so'often had you upon my knee, should 
be turned out of ydur house; I never 
eypetted Jto see this. I’m sure. Master 
Harry, you can never have the heart 
to send away poor old Benson.” 

“ But, my dear friend,” said Henry, 
much touched by the affection the old 
man shewed him, ** what can I do ? I 
am utterly unable to pay you any 
wages.” 

** Do you think I’ve lived with my 
old master forty years, and hav’nt ifio- 
ney enough to kgep myself? I’lt have 
none of your’s; for I’ve more money 
than enough for all I,want. Only let 
me live with you, and be your servant, 
that I may dt^s you, and take care of 
your' clothes, as I did when you were 
a little boy,” 

Henry yras deeply affected by this 
instaztee of fidelity in his old servant. 
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He found himself obliged to yield to 
his entreaties; tliough it was with 
much reluctance he accepted of his 
’ services, w^ien he could no longer 
alford to pay for them. Benson had 
been sq miserable at the thoughts of 
. leaving his master, that now Henry 
told him he might come to him in 
London when Clare Hall was given 
up, he seemed to have forgotten all 
his misfortunes. Henry then .took, 
leave of him, and went to meet the 
coach 4;hat was to take him to London. 

it 

As he walked pensively along| many 
sad thoughts occupied his mind; and 
something, like a* foreboding t|at his 
schemes of future happiness were vi-' 
sionary, filled his breasr with msraal 
fears. .Even* in mmments of youthful 
gaiety, when surrounded by hisfyoung 
coinpanipns, had often' smd he 
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did not think he should, live to be an 
old man. The w^akaess of his con> 
stitution, tile frequent advice of his 
;^tiier td take care of himself,, had 
•-Strongly impressed this idea on his 
mind; and often it clouded his brow 
with sadness. Yet still he had looked 
forward to many happy years; and 
bis lively spirits generally inclined him 
to banish fears of future evil. But at 
this moment his apprehensions ri^umed 
with more than usual force. He.'felt 
so weak, so languid, so worn out in 
mind and body,' that he could not di> 
vest Idmself of the idea that his strength 
was fast giving way. ‘ His tendency to 
consumption.exposed him to. sujBfer fa¬ 
tal effects from dissipation and anxiety. 
The lateness of the hpurs in London, 
the constant round of balls and assem¬ 
blies.^ in ^hich he. had been caga^d 




night after night, and, more thaa all, 
the ferment ofhiamind perpetuairy ha* 
rafsed by contending hopes and fears, 
were too, much for him ; and he now 
forcibly fdt it. But though he wasnn 
‘•a very delicate state, he might still, by 
care, quiet, and peace, have-saved him¬ 
self. Had he been soothed, had his af¬ 


fections been placed on one worthy of 
him, who would have loved and che¬ 
rished him, who would have watched 


over his declining health, he might 
have lived many lomg years. ^ But this 
was not permitted. • f 

When Henry arrived at ^aninore, 
the little Julia fold him her mamma was 


gdne into the village ato virit a sick 


person, but that she would sodn return. 
He amused hhnself with the children 
till she came home. When they met, 
Ithey yrere ‘mutually struck wifti the 



alteration a few months had made in 
each' other. They were not so con¬ 
scious c of the change in themselves j 
and Julia looked at Henry with sur¬ 
prise and sorrow; while he beheld her 
with the same sensations, Wh^n he 
saw her last, her cheek glowed with 
the most brilliant colour'. Now it was 
deadly white. Her countenance then 
was all life and animation. Now it 
had saddened into an expression of 
calm resignation.. She looked like 
one who had suffered much; who Jiad 

I 

contended with a wayward fateand 
now had submitted to it.” She did not 
wish to live; but she was contented to . 
do so while sho could be of use to hbr 
children. When she lived in London, 
in the gayest society, surrounded by 

f 

those whose thoughts were wholly en¬ 
gaged in the pursuit pfeasurp, she" 
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liad always devoted a considerable sum 
to charitable purposes. Since that 
time, she had been so straitened in cjr- 
cum.stancc6, as to be unable to relieve 
the wants of the most deserving obt 
jbfts. .Now, by strict oeconomy in her 
own expenses, she was enabled to gra* 
tify the benevolant feelings of the ten^ 
derest heart. The poor of the village 
of Clanmore looked up to her as an 
angel; for they found her always 
red.dy to pity and relieve theni. Her 
feelings were so acpte, that| tb re¬ 
store peace to her mind, andHo pre¬ 
serve, for the sajce of her chil^en, the 
little* health she had left, she found it 
absolutely necessary to endea'^ur, as 
much as possible, to banish 4i recol* 
lections of*tho past. She tjberefore 
kept up no correspondence vlith any 
of those she had been in the habit of 
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associating with; and they were very 
willing to drop a connexion with one, 
wjhose misfortunes now made her only 
an object of compassion. 'The sight 
5f Henry at first overset her; and she 
could hardly speak to him. By 
grecs she resumed lier composure; 
and she felt pleased he had not forgot* 
ten her. He gave her Mr. Mordaunt’s 
message. She only said, Mr. Mor- 
daunt is very kind to remember me 
stilland then turned off the conver¬ 
sation to anothey subject, and asked 
no questions concerning him. It was 
evident that she shrunk from the men- 
tion of any one whom she had known 
intimately wbile ^e lived with Mr. 
Arundel. Henry saw instantly what.^ 
was passing in .Julia’s mind; and he 
talked to her of her children, admired 
theit; bieauty, and inquired what me- 
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tliod of instruction she intended to 
pursue with them. She questioned 
him as to his views. She had heard 
from one of her former acqnainfance, 
who had lately called upon her, of his 
i|;ttachment to Lady Matilda Sydney, 
*aitd it*s unhappy consequences. He 
now related the particulars of his his* 
tory; and she grieved to see how much 

he was still attached to her. Her own 

» 

misfortunes had so completely changed 
hq;r views of life, that, when Henry 
talked to her of the ha{]pineSs he hoped 
might be in store foi^him, she^hought 
he was dreaming. Yet she' remem¬ 


bered the time hrhen these views were 
hes*s} timen she looked to jnospects 
as bright, as visionary, in tl^ fullest 
confidence lhat they would be realized 
—then, sheTelt for him, and pi(ied*him. 
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All the expectations, all the sanguine 
hopes, sl]|e had once indulged, had suf¬ 
fered shipwreck, tlscaped from the 
stcrm” she> looked back upon her past 
life with fear and trembling. Henry 

was not yet awakened from his dreana 

\ 

of happiness. Yet a little whilfi—his' 
hopes would vanish, and their destruc¬ 
tion would be total. 

Julia warned him not to be the vic¬ 
tim of Lady Matilda’s artifices. She 
gave him advice; though she knevyr, 
in his present frame of mind, it would 
be of no use. The time was not yet 
come when he would attend to it; 
and, when it did come, it wpuld 
come too late. He now considered 
her as a person whose mind was so 
clouded by disappointment, that she 
saw every thing through the me3[ium 
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of a dark imagination; and thought 
all plans of haj)piness visionary*‘and 
romantick. 

Late in the evening he* took leave 

of her, and went to the inn at Clan- 

* • 

'.more. The next day be set off for 
London. 




CHAPTER XXI. 


Ajf but to die» and go we know not where; 

Tu lie in cold obstnietioD» and te rot; 

This sensible warn motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bdthe in fierjr Boods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick*ribbed ice; 

To be imprison'd in the viewless winds* 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendant world; or to be worse than worst « 

Of those* that lawless and uncertiun thought 
Ima^ne howling‘’tiis too horrible! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life* 

That age, ache* penury? and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature^ is a paradise • 

To what we fear of death. 

SHAK8PEARB* ' 

As soon as Henry arrived in Lon¬ 
don, he hastened to Lady Matilda; 
determined to have an immediate ex¬ 
planation vritb her, and to disburthen * 
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liis mind of the weight that opprcsj<^d 
it. As he walked along the street, he 
met the poor man whom he hai]^ re> 
scue<J from, famine, coming with his 
family to thank lum for the blessings • 
h& had showered upon them. Ilia own 
^distresses had not made him lose sight 
of their’s. He had represented so 
forcibly to Lord de Montfort the mi¬ 
serable condition of this man, that he 
promised to let him live in a little fhrm 
upon his estate, where he wot|Id be 
able by labour and' industry to finain- 
tain his famOy. They were novjS^oing 
to remove thither ;^and, as they blessed 
Henry*wit}| tears of gratitude, lio rc- 
ceiveB, in the sight of tliek imp|x>ved 
looks and happy facesj ^e reward Qf 
his bhnearolence. , 

When' hh reached Lady Matilda's 
houte, ho saw'the kndeker tied up. 
von. n. M 
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^fter be had mag, and \7aited some 
tifne in the utmost suspense, a servant 
at last opened the door. ** What is the 
matter vith Lady Matilda?” said he 
impatiently. *‘Is she ill?”—“ Lady 
Matilda was taken ill of a fever the 
day you left London, sir $ and she has 
got so bad these two days, that Dr. 
Pope says she’ll certainly die.” Henry 
rushed up stairs. He met Lady Ma¬ 
tilda’s maid, and implored her to ad¬ 
mit him into the room of her mistress, 
that he might stay with her day>and 
night till she recovered. The woman 
hesitated at first, saying she was afraid 
her mistress would be angey with her; 
but be put a guinea into her hand, 
n^uefa overcame her scruples, and she 
opened the door for him. 

Lady Matilda was in a ringing fhver. 
She was quite ddirious $ mid scarcely 
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could be kept in her bed. While 
continued in this state. Dr. Pope e(kve 
no hopes of h^r recoivery. iyienry 
could hardly retain possession of his 
reason, as he listened to her deep 
«’oans, and heard her muttering inco¬ 
herently to herself. In vain be endea¬ 
voured to control his feehogs; they 
were too powerful for resbraint} and 
he gave way to the most violent expres¬ 
sion of grief. She heard him not ^ for 
her senses were entirely gonc^ Bight 
days she remained in this stattl^ hang¬ 
ing between life and deadi* During 
this time Henry i^ver laid down^ rest; 
and Hearc^ly tasted food. ]i»mci^u8ted 
with incessant watching,* as h« sat in 
a chair near her bed, bis eyes ii|Vo. 
luntarUy dosed, in deep, hern raving 
soon roused him agahi to tenor and 
g^ny* Wiiile ho thought she wddd 

M 2 
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not recover, he eagerly hung over her 
to inhale her fevedsh breath, that he 
migl^t not survive her. The bare pos¬ 
sibility of being left to ei^st without 
^er, worked farm up to frenzy. ' But 
he felt this could not be. Her death 
at once would seal his fate. 

At length the violence of her dis¬ 
order abated; and she sunk into 
torpid insensibility. One night after 
Dr. Pope had examined her pulse, he 
told Henry he now entertained consi¬ 
derable hopes of her recovery, Jf she 
continued in the same state a i^w days 
longer. His transports of joy as he 
heard this, were as vehement ^ his 
grief bad becgi. He clasped Dr. Blue’s 
hand, and burst into a flood of tears. 
Dr. Pope was much, affected M the 
agitoted expression of his feelings, and • 
atil^fmore' at the sight of*his death-tike 
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countenance. He gave him some ad> 
vice, to which Henry paid no atten> 
tion} and then went into an adjoining 
room to ]Vfite a prescripfion. He 
thought the door was shut} but Henry 
liad opjened it gently to let a little air 
into Lady Matilda’s room. As he 
stood near her bed, scarcely daring to 
breathe for fear of disturbing her, he 
overheard Dr. Pope say to the maid, 
** 1 have very little doubt/ iixnn the 
favorable turn Lady Matilda%.*disor« 
dcr has takeit, that she will he reco- 
vered in a month $ nut it is tmy opi¬ 
nion that Mr.* Ponsonby wiU .not. be 
olive ^t tjiat time. I never saw a per¬ 
son. in a more confirmed, dedifte; and 

this illness will be his death-stroke. 

* 

It<*is impossible he can stand the fa¬ 
tigue of mind and body he has gone 
through. 1 told him to nurse.himfielf; 
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but I did not say much, for it is too 
latd now.” 

He;iry shuddered as he heard tliese 
words. He felt weaker and weaker 
every day. But when he considered 
what his attendance upon Lady Ma¬ 
tilda had been, how many days and 
nights he Had passed without taking 
rest, he could not be surprised at the 
effect this had upon him; and he 
flattered himself, if she were conva¬ 
lescent, care and quiet would restore 
him.< Now he heard his death-warrant 
pronounced; and his heart sunk with* 
in him. He could well believe the 

r ^ I ' 

physician’s prophecy would prove 
true; for he &lt as if it would b^Jeasy 
to die, and very difficult for hi^ to 
live. As he watched through the 
night, and sat over the dying embers 
of the fire, he was jdbiiorbed m regret 
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and sadness, wnen he remembered the 
words of the physician. 

“ A month hence,” thought he, 
“ will all my hopes, my fcars.be dves? 
Can ‘even death so quench every vital 
sgark, that I shall cease to love her~ 
thdt 1 'shall no longer think of her ? 
Can it be possible that this warmth of 
feeling, this ardour of attachment, will 
be frozen within me,—^that I shall be¬ 
come a cold, insensible corpse, to be 
laid in the earth, and trampled upcm by 
each passing footstep ? What can this 
change be, that will deaden every 
energy of my*soul? Those sanguine 
hope^ of future fame, which glowed 
within my breast, are now all vanished. 
My time, my talents, fiavc all been 
wasted. My name will be buriedl 
with me; and 1 shall be remembered 
no more !*’ 'These thoughts filled his 
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soul with pain and terror. He Iricil 
to -sleep, and for a short time Ibrgot 
himself; but soon he. aw^akcd, and the 
scatehce of the physician still sounded 
in his ear. Thurough the long dark 
night, he heard the mournful gusts qf 
wind, and the rain pelting against the’ 
window.—“ A few weeks hence the 
wind will blow over my grave—the 
rain will wet the grass tliat covers it— 

and I shall not hear it!” He looked at 

* * 

I^y Matilda’s countenance; and, by 
the light of ^e lamp, he saw. she was 
in a placid slumber* ** bhe sleeps 
peaceably,” thought he.' ** i^he knows 
not that I am watchihg by her-74]iat 
I am. dying. Will she forget me ? Will 
she marry another,* and -be gay and 
happy after I am dead? .Howinto¬ 
lerable is that thought.) 3ut it caitnot 
be. When, herf sep^ are restored*;. 
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when she can bear such tidings; I 
will repeat to her the words of the 
physician. I will say—I have loved 
yop with Jthe truest, the fofldest affec¬ 
tion ; 1 have ruined my fortune Jto 
'fiave you; I have rained "my health in 
watching over your’s; but for you I 
would willingly die—-and she will ne¬ 
ver forget me!” The idea that he 
would thus bind her to him even in 
death, cased his bursting hemt. 

. The next morning when Dr, Pope 
called, he found Lady Matilda, consi¬ 
derably better. Ifer pulse Was low¬ 
ered; and hdr senses seemed return- 
ing.. He now pronounced her out of 
danger. Henry sighed ^ spoke. 
She wmild recover-; and, whin he saw 
hbr Restored to health and strength, he 
must for ever part from her.;- 
* When Dr. Pope left the room, he 
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followed him, and told him he had over<, 
heard hi$ opinion of bis health. “ At 
my age,” said he, “ you may suppose 
life lias not lost its charms; but 1 must 
submit. Only tell me how long you 
think I may yet live.” Dr, Pope was; 
much shocked; and endeavour^ to 
repair the effects of his inadvertence, 
by assuring him that he had great 
hopes he would recover, if he attended 
solely to his own health. Henry could 
not believe what he now asserted; and 
he told him he should not think of 
leaving Lady Mat&da, while she was 
in so precarious a state! When Dr. 
Pope found it was in vain to urge him 
to quit her for^hls own sake, he said 
the unexpected sight of him might 

a 

agitate her, and therefore he advistid 
him, by all means, to leave her before 
she was stffficiently restored to her' 
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senses to know that he was with her. 
_ * 

This argument, joined to his assurance 
that she was no, longer in danger, and. 
th£(t he wpuld let him knov^ every Say 
how she continued, produced the dje* 
«ired, effect. Henry left her room^ 
and, with difficulty, reached his lodg* 



CHAPTER XXIl: 


Non iu da Uidi in quik rider wai rislo; 
Tutte le sue parole erano meste. 

L’AnrosTo. 


During the coldness that subsisted 
between Henry and Lady Matilda* 
Lord Aossmore’s acquaintance with 
her rabidly increased. ‘She courted him 
by every ffattering art; and, though 
he was incapable of attabhing himself 
seriously to any one, he was so nutch 
pleased by hear iittentions, that he be¬ 
gan to think he should nof dislike to 
have :l^or a wife the handsomest wom^n^ 
Londdn. She saw that she had, in 
degree, succeeded in taming his rough,' 
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uncouth manners; and as he would he 
possessed, after his father’s deatli, of 
one of the largest fortunes in England, 
she omitted no opportunity of ingra¬ 
tiating herself with him, in the hope 
;that he would propose to her hereafter 
fo share it. In the prosecution of this 
scheme she was thoroughly occupied, 
while Henry abstained from her so¬ 
ciety. When the Jew from whom 
she had borrowed, insisted upon im¬ 
mediate payment, she was obliged to 
have recourse to him for assistance. 
He had gone too fdt to recede, had he 
wished, it; bnt this thought,- never oc¬ 
curred to him.'* Her pecuniafy distress 
had involved her so deeply ;,with him, 
that now she wished to break off their 
connexion, she knew not how to do 
it. For a long time she had not ima* 
*gined he eould suppose* she . would 
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marry him; and, when she had gone 
so far that she knew he must think an 
offer of marriage from him would be^ 
acdepted, 'she constantly avoided the 
subject. By these means she contrived 
to keep him in suspense, till she had 
accomplished her'purpose. Then sKe 
determined to prevent, if possible, 
having any explanation with him; 
and, by degrees, to let their intimacy 
decline. These were her thoughts at 
the moment he had sacrificed every 
thing .for her, when she loaded .him 
with protestations of gratitude 
affection. No man cotfid detect du* 
pUcity so masked, or art so deeply 
laid, and Hepry least of ail, who 
rushed headlong into the snaofe this 
wretch had spread for hinn Sh^ did 
not suppose Lord ■ Rossmore would 
easily be brought to bind' himsdf td 
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any woman $ and therefore she did not 
hesitate to keep pp Henry's delosion 
at the time she wanted him< 

During his absence she 'was screed 
with a violent fever, which, for a time, 
*put an end to her projects. Soon 
a*fter he had been persuaded by Dr. 
Pope to leave her, she began to re> 
cover rapidly j and, in about a fort> 
night, she was able to leave her room. 
From Dr. Pope she heard the whole 
account of Henry's behaviour during 
her. illness; but* she heard it with no 
g^notions.of gratitude or pleaiure. She 
knew tiiat hei* intended martiage with 
Mr,i Popsonby had long been a matter 
of common report. Lord liossmore 
had frequently hinted at it f and she 
h*ad»taken'great pains to perfiuade him 
there was no foundation fyr tf>e ro> 
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mour, by speaking constantly in the 
most slighting termg of Henry. Now, 
when she thought how probable it was 
th^t be wduld hear of her having been 
nprsed by him through her long illness, 
and how certainly this would at once 
frustrate her designs upon him, she 
was full of uneasiness and disappoint¬ 
ment. She felt the strongest resent¬ 
ment against Henry for the step he 
had taken; and resolved to make this 
a pretence for breaking off all con¬ 
nexion with him which she now most 
anxiously wished fo do. No emotion 


of gratitude, of compassion, or affec- 
tion, made her hesitate. Incapable of 
any .good or lionourable feeling, inw 


terest vras the ruling guide, of aU her 
actions; and every memis of|>ursyli% 
it she would willingly adopt.' 
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She determined first to ascertain 

whether Lord Rossmore were ac- 

■ ■* 

quainted with Hemp’s conduct,,and 
what, impression it made upon him. 
For t^is purpose she wrote a note to* 
him, saving that, as she was now sufii* 
piently recovered to enjoy the com> 
pany of her friends, she hoped to have 
the pleasure of seeing him. 

Lord Rossmore had, in truth, en- 
tertained more serious thoughts of 
marrying her than she was aware of; 
and he. had made many inquiries !^ut 
berjrom ,Dr» Pope. From him he 
heard that Henfy^had never left her 
room night,or day; and that he seemed 
to consider her aa a person, who! had 
every claim upon him a wife <^n\d 
have.* Lord Rosspote’s rage was un> 
governable upon ^scovering how she 
v6l. ir. ’ N 
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had duped him, when she spoke of 
his cousin as a common acquaintance^ 

whojie attentions were rather irksome 

* • 

to her. Therefore, when,he received 
•her note, he answered it in these 
words. 

m 

“ Lord Rossmore presents his com¬ 
pliments to Lady Matilda Sydney. As 
he finds she has so good a nurse in 
Mr. Ponsonby, he thinks she cannot 
he in want of his company; and begs, 
therefore, to decline the honour of 
pacing lier ladyship a visit.” . 

' Lady Matilda was rather cold and 
phl^matic than violent, except on 
certiiin occasions. But, when she 
read this note,. and ^w that Henry 
had ruined her prospect of so brilliant 
an - establishment, she was pQsitively 
farious. From the anger Lord Ross- 
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more shewed, it was evident that .het 
hopes were nearer being realized than 
she had supposed; and now they,were 
frustrated Jby Henry’s conduct, her 
rage against him knew no bounds; 
^he wrote to desire he would come 
to her instantly, as she must speak to 
him upon a subject which admitted of 
no delay. She merely signed her name 
to this note; and made no inquiry con* 
ceming his health. 

Since Heniy' returned to his lodg* 
ing, be found himself growing weaker 
every day. He was thoroughly per¬ 
suaded he should never, recover'; and 
his sjtirits grew more' and more de- 
jecfed. Dr, Pope frequently ^sited 
him; and he heard of Lady Malil4a*s 
rapui improvemqnt. He began to be 
surprised that she took no notice: of 
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fiim in any way. Dr. Pope coaid not 
uniderstand what footing they were 
upon fie thought he had never seen 
so striking an instance of iinanuable 
coldness and insensibility, as the man¬ 
ner in which she received the account 
of fienry's unceasing attention to her, 
during her illness. Though she knew 
how seriously indisposed he was, she 
scarcely ever inquired after him. This 
appeared perfectly* incomprehensible 
to Dr. Pope, who had witnessed his 
devotion to herand he carefully con¬ 
cealed it from him. When Henry 
eagerly Inquired what she said of him, 
and seemed fearful her alarm tor his 
health might injure her own, he could 
not bring himself to say she had not 
mentioned his name f and frequently, 
to satisQt his mind, Dr. Pope delivered 
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to him messages she had never sejit. 

. Thus, for a time, he was not awai'e of 
her neglect. When be receive^ her 
note, he was lost in ^s^jseinent. I%e 
desired him to come to her immei* 
,(kately, as if she were not aware tliat 
. he had been confined to his room 
since he left her, and was scarcely 
able to walk. Could not this, be 
explained by his having destred Dr, 
Pope not to alarm > her. about him f 
Yet she must kno^ that illness alone 
could have detained him so Iui%*froin 
■h««. It was in vain to form ounjec- 
tnres upon a conduct so ioexpllcahle; 
and *he resplv^ to go to her, 0ougli 
he'was quite unfit to move., Heihou^ 
was at a short distance; and, fat lean* 
ing on a stiek^ he was able to repch it, 
3he heard the slov^twearjr of Him« 
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who once flew to meet her, full of spi- 
rits, love, and joy'*~yet she did hot. 
relent, or change her purpose. 

When he came into the rofom, almost 
before he was seated, she attacked him 
with all the violence of a rage she hsftl 
been obliged to restrain for some hours. 
She told him he had acted most disho¬ 
nourably towards heir, in taking a step, 
while she was in a state of insensibility, 
which must" so iatfffy affect her views 
and character in life. She upbraided 
him Xvith having, shewn a total disre¬ 
gard of her reputation ^ and sacrilh::ed 
every consideration of her welfare, to 
a selfish gratification of his own" incli¬ 
nations. She continued giving vent 
to her passion; while he sat motionless 
belbre her, unable to speak. She ynight 
have spared him this. A hollow cough 
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that tore his chest, and almost con- 

* • 

vulsed his weak .frame; the hectic 
flush of his cheek j the glazed eye, 
that flashed with an unnalural bHl- 
liancy; all told her this harshness was 
, unnecessary to any of her views—that 
. he would atone for his offence by death 
‘—that, if she would bear with him a 
week longer, his love, his hopes,-would 
alike be buried; he would rid her of 
this incumbrance f. and trouble her no 
more. 

For more thad ten minutes; he did 
■Mat speak. Then, inarticulately, he 
said, “ You tell me I have ruin|d your 
prospect^. What are they ?” f%e then 
mentioned to him her c;pnnexion with 

J 

Lord'Rossmore; her plans of mar¬ 
riage i and> her fears that they were 
now overthrown. “ Did you‘ then 
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never love me?” She heard him with 
the'^iinpotent rage of one, whose guilt 
is detected} and who has nothing to 
urge in its defence. ** If,you mean 

i 

to ask if I ever intended to unite my* 
self to you, I must tell you no sucli, 
thought entered my mind; and 1 am 
surprised at your presumption in sup¬ 
posing that, at any time, 1 could so 
undervalue my pretensions, as to think 
of such a connexion. But now you 
have not even the means of existence 
to offer me* I suppose you can hardly 
be selfish enou,^ to wish that 1 should 
sacrifice myself so conapletriy.” 

. tril me this?” smd be, in 

a b<^w yoice.) ** then, indeed, I ha«e 
nothing to regret 1” He stagger^ 
towards the door with a feri)le, upctf • 
tain step. i%e heard him close it for 
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the last tiine-->she marked the agony 
of his counteiiiHice—nor made one 
effort to detain him. 

As he. left her house, he met Lord 
Kossmore. He stopped him imme* 
•^tely, and explained that Lady Ma> 
tilda was insensible during the time 
he had nursed her; that he alone 
must be answerable for his conduct; 
that she was deeply o^nded at it; 
and that all connexion between them 
was for ever at an end. 

If that’s * 80 ,’’* answered* Lord 
liossmoi-e, “ IVe been in too great 
a hurry to t>];,eak with her. f I’ll go 
and^ tell her so; for she’s as hindsotne 
a woman as ever I saw. 1 Inippose* 
silver all, it will end in my iha^hig 
her,’’ Henry made him no mnsw^ef; 
and pas'sed oil. 

* .lust as Ke came within aight of his 
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lodging, a inati touched him on the 
shoulder; and, shewing him a writ, 
by whiph he was empowered to arrest 
him for a considerable debt, be desiced 
him to pay the naoney instantly, or go 
with him to jail. Henry was unable* 
to discharge the bill; and, indifferent 
whether he died in a prison or not, he 
followed him thither without expostu* 
lation. He could scarcely drag him¬ 
self along; and was obliged to rest 
two or three times before they arrived 

\ f 

at the jail, which w^s at some distance. 
When they reached it, he was shut up 
in a cold damp room, jn which there 
was no furniture but a mattrass, ^ith 


scarcely any covering upon it, and ^ 
broken table and chair. He had t)o 
wish or thought of paying *for better 
'.accommodation. The burning fever 
of 'his mi^^took from him all regard 



to bodily inconvenience; and, h§d he 
wanted a better apartment, he could 
not have procured it at present,* as, 
when th6 man arrested him, he had 
.only a few shillings in his purse. 
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CHAPTER XXlIi: 


What DOW avails that noble thirst of fame 
Which stojig thy fervent breast ? that treasur’d atore 
Of knowledge* early gain’d ? that eager zeal 
To serve thy country* glowing in the band 
Of youthful patriots* who sustain her name ^ 

What now* alas! that life-diiTtisiiig chann 
Of sprightly wit ? that rapture for the muse. 

That heart of friendship* and that soul of joy, 

Which bade* witli softest light* thy virtues smile? 

Ah! o^Iy shew'd to chetk our i'ond pursuits* 

And teach our humbled lu/^ics that life is vain' 

TuoMiOXrP 


For many hours Henry paced about 
the room* talking^oud to himself* r*?* 
,preaching I.ady Matilda. in the' bit¬ 
terest terms* and deplozing bis misera- 

I ' ^ 

ble fate that had led him. into her 
-snares.- The keeper, who brought in 
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a wretched supply of food, starejJ at 
him with a mi^^ture of surprise and 
fear, as he heard him muttQrins to 
himself, and saw him strike his fore* 
head with his fist, wdiile he uttered 

I 

’Exclamations of rage and despair. At 
length the supernatural strength, in* 
dignation and anguish had given him, 
was completely exhausted.; and he 
threw himself on the mattrass, unable 
to stand. In vain he attempted to 
close his eyes; not for one ''moment 
conld he forget^ himself ip* sleep. 
After a time, his anger against Lady 
Matilda was .lost in one unceasing 
thH>b of pain, when he remembered 
AlLthe time they Iiad passed together; 
the devoted love he had shewed her ; 
and' the ingratitude with which she 
had repaid it.> But not even now 
could he so forget his fbrmm feelings. 
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as Qot to shudder wheh be thought 
what a wretched fate she was prepar¬ 
ing fo^; herself. She would marry 

f _ f 

Lord Rossmore. He should not see 

«• 

it. < Laid in his grave, no longer would 
she have power to hurt him. »Yet‘ 
could he think of what her sufferings 
would be, without an edbrt to save 
her? He resolved to exert the little 


strength he had left, and to write to 
her. But when, by the dirp light of a 
lantern that was left in his room, he 
attempted to form bis letters, his hand 
trembled so much, that he could hardk/ 
hold his pen. . He felt hu> senses were 
going. All his ideas seemed confused. 
Death was approaching with rapid 


strides. If he did' not seize these mo¬ 
ments, it would be too late, and .all 
would be over. Again and again be 
endeavoured to steady his hand \ aud 
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at length he traced, indistinctly, these 
lines. 

“ I am in a prison, alone, aitd dying. 
The keepers only are near me, waiting 
anxiously for my last groan, that Hiey 
^may plunder me of the little money I 
have left. Before I knew you, I was 
gay and happy. Since we have met, 
every feeling of my soul has been rest* 
les8ness,8uspcnse,andpain. You ruined 
ray mind, my health, my fortune; and, 
when you had made me unworthy of 
you, you hatedf ancf despised ifte. You 
called my'faith in your attachment 
the delusion,of presumptuous vanity. 
Oil! give it now a gentler nkme. Say 
* that it was raadnes8-*-frenzy*—love! I 
•wi^i not to reproach you: I'kiraw not 
*what 1 write. All my senses afe in¬ 
jured; and every thought is comfused. 
But, recoQect,^oM have brought, me to 
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this,state: I was not always thus— 
then, 'you should pity me. There is 
one thing I would say to you before I 
die. I would not be remembered Ijy 
you> with abhorrence; as one who had 
blasted all your hopes. Therefore I 
satisfied Lord Rossmore, that, from 


the impulse of my own heart, 1 had 
watched over you day and night while 


you were insensible; and that, when 
you were restored to reason, you re¬ 


proached, you detected me for it. But, ■ 
though I could norresf till I had done' 


this, let me entreat you ix)t to unite. 


your fate to his. Do no^ suppose that 
envy of his happiness impels me jto 


this. I never was guilty of so base, a* 


feeling:: and now,with me, all conten-. 
tions' are over. 1 cannot be the riisal* 
of any map. 'No man can inferfere 

V % 

with my pi^ects; for a grave alone ‘ 
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open to me—and no one can witji- 
hold me from it.. But I know‘'tlie 
madness of his fury. His brutal vio¬ 
lence will break even t/our heart. 
Consider this as the wwnirig of a 
dj'ing* Ji ieiid—of him wlio prays tor 
your hnp})iness with his latest breath. 
May you be ha])py witl) some one who 
will love and cherish von !-not as I have 

ft 

done; for where again will you meet 
with one who would live and die for 


you ? Let me be your Jast victim: let 
my death satisfy' you: and do- not 
hereafter spor^ with the feelings of 
those by whom Vj3u are beloved* They 
wilLjijpt love you with a love like mine 
—an(L yet they may he very, very 


wretcl^ed. You know not what it is 
to love—but f have felt the pang of 
disappointment; and peniaps 
hdart' might *ache, could yon know 


VOL. II. 


o 
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Mvliat mine has sufiered. 1 wish not ‘ 

I 

to htirt you.. I have no anger against 
you. All resentment is over. In a 
tew hours* a whole world will separate 
us. You will then have no power 
over me. I shall be laid in thp du$t 
—^and even your love, your voice, can 
never rouse me from that dull, cold 
sleep. Oh! you would not wish to 
do so! The cold contempt, the bitter 
scorn, you shewed me when we parted, 
all iissure me that my death will be to 
you as that of any ibdiflfercnt pecson ; 

* C* 

that, when 1 am remaned from your 
sight, you will never, “never think of 
me again. Yes—month^ a cweek 
hence, I shall be to you as if j had 
never existed; and you will have |br- 
gdtten that we ever met! ,Thisi^s diat 
thofiight, that goading thought, which 
burns witbiu me day aUd night; aud 
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v^'iU not suffer ftie to rest—which, even 
in the agonies of death, will rack' my 
soul, and sharpen the pain of dying.” 

lie wrote the name of l^ady Ma¬ 
tilda Sydney on the back of this let¬ 
ter ; then placed it in his bosom; and 
*sUVik back upon his couch, exhausted 
with the effort he had made. For 


many hours he could not keep in one 
posture; he tried to ease his mind and 
body by incessant motion, and every 


attempt to sleep was vain. 

After a night* paJsed in restless 
agony, towar^ the* morning, he fell 
into a heavy, lethargick slumber. In 
drepras his mind wandered confusedly 
6 vpr j[>ast events. Ag%in h^ found 


himself surrounded by bis .friends: 
engaged in^ scenes of festivity; 
mired, happy, &nd beloved. At* one 
moment he seemed to be Conversing 


o 3 
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with his father: he his counted 
nance beam with paternal fondness, as 
he bestowed upon him the praise be 
haH so often deserved. This vision 
disappeared; and he found hithself 
in a crowded drawing*room with Lady 
Matilda; who, surrounded by admirers, 
seemed to speak, to look, to smile but 
for him. Again all vanished—and he 
was left wandering among steep pre¬ 
cipices, which threatened destruction 
on every side. , 

When he awo'ke, Ije was no logger 
agitated ; his feelings \were palsipd;. 
dnd scarcely a conscihusness of his 
situation remained, llis frame, weak¬ 
ened by protracted disease, imalde .to 
contend with the violent passions that 
rsu^ed his mind, had sunk exhaCusrod 
in the condret; and now gavn signs of 
approaching dissolution.* As he lap 
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^tended on the miserable mattrass 
that had been placed for him upon 
the floor, the wind howled tnoupifuUy 
through a little grated window, which 
admitted a dim light, that served to 
shew the desolation of the room. A 
few green sticks had been piled up in 
the grate; and, after some vain at¬ 
tempts had been made to kindle them 
into a flame, they were left there, and 
gave no signs of warmfti but the smoke 
that issued from^thefti. The coarse 
food* that had beei\ brought to* him, 
'wa9 left unta/ted on the table. But 
to all these incotivenienccs Hfnry was 
now msefisible. He felt no dold—no 

•f 

hifnger—no rage—no tlespalr. All 
hi? powers of bodily and me|tal suf¬ 
fering werft in,a matiner sui^endea. 
A stupid apathy hung over hun: and, 
^ough he had a confused Sensation 
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tliat^some ]\cavy calamity pressed upon 
him—that he was alone, dying, with- 
ouj: one friend to speak kindly to him 
—^he had not strength to think over 
tfte particular circumstances that ha^J 
brought him to this state, or to ‘recol- • 
lect who had ruined him, and for what < 
cause. 

After he had remained some hours 
in this situation, he wms suddenly 
roused by a well-known voice, crying 
out, in a tone l)f the greatest impa¬ 
tience, “ Where h he ? where is” he ? 
let me see himan<f scarcely had' 
these words reached‘his ears, when 
Henson burst into the room, t and, 
flinging hims’elf across the bed”,” ex- 
c^mied, in an agony of tears, “ 0h, 
iVias|er Harry! do I gee ^dii here?** 
These sounds recalled {fenry's wan- 
(iering^senses; and, as he raised hie. 



hc£ul> and his eyes rested on the face 
of bis faithful old servant, surprise and 
joy lijjhtcd them up with a ray of their 
former brilliancy* It was a bright, 
fading light—^that vanished instaritly 
•into* total darkness!—My dear 
friend,'* said he, in a voice scarcely 
articulate, I am glad you are come. 
You will stay with me till I am dead; 
and then, you will not leave me a prey 
to the rapacious hands of strangers. 
The thought of bei"!g left to the un- 
teciing stare of eveiy bnital keeper of 
this prison, aftects me far more than 
it ought. It wjll be a comfbft to me in 
dyi ig, to know I have one ftiend near 
me,”—Do not talk so, dp not talk 
£0,” said the old man, sobbing like a 
child. “ I will run for a physician. 
You will recover; and be as gay and 
iiappy as when you live^ with your 
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dear father. —Do not speak of my 
&.thef. I must not think of him—of 
any one who ever loved me;” and, as 
he uttered this, tears forced their .way 
down his pallid cheek. Benson scarcely 
heard ihc.se words: and hurried* out' 

' t 

of the room to find a physician. 

As he hastened through the street, 
looking to the right and left in hopes 
of seeing the name of some medical 
person on a door, that of Dr. Blake 
caught his eye. tHe rung violently; 
and, asp the servant opened the door, 
Dr. Blake was crossing th\ hall. Oh! 
fiir, come, or he will before you 
can help him.”—“ Who are you t^lk. 
ing of?” said Dr. Blake, storlled-at 
tlie vehemence of the man, who liad 
^seiztftl his hand, and was pulling lum 
forcibly towards the door. “ Ob, my 
young master is in a jail, very ill. 
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Come with me directly; or 1 don't 
know what may happen, if you are 
so long getting to him.’* I)r. Blake 
was a most benevolent man: the ve> 
iierable appearance of the old ser vant, 
joined to the impetuosity and earnest¬ 
ness of his entreaties, struck him very ■ 
much; and he followed him without 
delay. 

When they reached the prison. Dr. 
Blake desired the keeper to admit him 
into the apartment of the young man 
who was ill; as he was a pliysician, 
and was cr.ne to visit him. 

** You're welcome to go up if you 
pk,ase, sir," said the man,^in a surly, 
‘unfeeling tone } but 'tis fiol a bit o* 
use. It’s all expense for nothing. 
There be kept on half the night talk^ 
ing to himself, just for ail the- world 
like a crazy man. 'Twas my belief 
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he was touched iu Iiis brain ; and I 
didn’t half like to go near him. But 
now he’s*quiet enough; and when I 
went in but now, to see what was come 
of hAn, lie didn’t speak, or move hand 
or f}ot. The yonti) must die now,*iet 
• it be how ’twill.” .l>r. Blake, turning 
from him with disgust, ordered him, 
iu an authoritative tone, to do as he 
desired; and, uflei' some doors had 
been unlocked, and he had gone 
through many darktpasrages, he found 
himself in Henry’s rqpni. 

** My young friend,” sa^he, in tho 
kindest tone, as he sat doirn on a chair 
ivear him, ** 1 am come to see whai t' 
can do for you. 1 hope 1 shall be able * 
^ to set ^ou op again.” As he spoke,» 
Hed^ rasped his Itan^—ib'Was *a 
burning, fevqrish touch, that at once 
silenced all hope. Dr. Blake felt he 
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was talking of impossibilities. A con¬ 
siderable accession of fever had come 
on in the last hour; and l(^ad succeeded 
.to the deatli-Hkc 
overpowered him before the arrival 
of Benson, This gave him a kind of 
deceitful strength, that enabled him 
to raise himself and to speak more 
intelligibly. The old man saw in this 
a change for the better. To Dr. Blake 
it appeared in a very difierent light; 
and, as he ga^ed ifpon the'countenance 
bf Henry, be beheld death stamped in 
• strong characters on every altered fea¬ 
ture. He felt certain that no medical 

j 

t'killj no earthly power, could ever 
store to health and strenjith that pale, 
emaciated form. Yet, seeing .Henry's 
mind was ps much disordered a» his 
body, he attempted Jo cheer him, 

, and to inspire him with that hope 


languor, which had 
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».'hich he himself could not feel. 
He told him he should not give way 
to despondency; that much might be 
expected from his youth, aided by 
medical assistance. “ Sir, ’ said Henry, 
“ I cannot thank you for your kind¬ 
ness as I would wish. I’he hand of 
death, whose fast approach 1 feel in 
every limb, arrests my tongue, and will 
not give me time. Your medical aid 
comes too late; but if it were power¬ 
ful enough to overcome my disorder, 
yet,” added he, laying his hand upon 
his heart, “ there is sometbing here 
that would not let me live. My strength 
w l!l not permit me to tell you my story: 
and it would now be useless. There 
is one favour I would request of you, 
which I feel sure you will not lefusc 
me. After I am dead,*' continued 
he, drawing a letter from liis bosom, 
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“ will you*deliver this into the liands. 
of the person .to whom it is directed ? 
You may read it yourself; and you 
will tlien know somcthihg about me.” 
"Dr. Blake, with tears in his eyej, pro- 
ti\ised to comply with his request. 
Henry took his hand; and, pressing 
it fervently between his, said, in a 
hoarse, low voice, “ When you are 
upon your dcatli-bcd, remember what 
you onde did for a friendless, mise¬ 
rable wretch—-and die happy!” As 
^le uttered these* words, his tongue 
clave to the roof of his mouth; his 
throat grew dry; his eyO was fixed; 
he struggled for breath—and fell 
back. For some mpmenis Dr. Blake 
doubted whether death had actually 
' taken place. He laid his havd o*'. 
Heniy's heart—it had* ceased to love 
—to ache—to beat. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tfiou art gone!—tliy genius fled up to tlie stars 
whence it came;—and that warm heart of thine, with all its 
generous and open vessels^ compressed into a ckxl of the 
aalky. 

Steune. 


The grief of Benson was violent 
and frantick, when,he found Henry 
was dead., He flung himself upon the 
body, declaring he would not be torn 
from it; that he would '^atch by it 
day and night, till it should be laid in 
the earth. The third 
necessary to place it in 
gave every sign, of decay. > Dr.'lllalce 
called in the morning .to sec *the old 


day it becapi^ 
a coiSSn, as. it 
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servant; asfd as hb stood in the passage 
waiting till the keeper had unlocked 
the door, he heard frequent knocking, 
and asked him from whence the noise 
proceeded. 

It/s nothing at all,” answered the 
man j only I suppose they’re nailing 
down the coffin of the young gentle¬ 
man you came to sec t’other day. I 
told you he was sure to die; and now 
you see Svho’s right.'’ 

The coarse brutality of this speech 
phocked Dr. Ulak^ beyond expression j 
and, when he entered the room, and 
saw Henry laid in his coffin, his face 
ilverspread with the dark,' livid hue of 
death, which now Ii|id lost every trace 
of former beauty, he could not refrain 
fr. m sh.^dding tears. Benson was sjt- 
ting in the room, with his eyes fixed 
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<))) the coffin. Thete was something 
peculiarly allecting in the steady calm¬ 
ness that had succeeded his frantick 
grief* • It wasr evidently the result of 
a firm persuasion that he could not 
survive his master; and this idea 
seemed to have reconciled him to a 
separation, which he felt wotdd be but 
short. Dr. Blake odered to take him 
. limpe .with him. “ It’s of no conse¬ 
quence, sir,” said he moumfully» 
“ what becomes of* me. I can’t re¬ 
main behind long.- Now Master 
Harry's gone, I have nothing to do 
here.” 

The next day Henry was carried t*.<- 
the grave tliat W£(s dug for him in ^ 
church.yard not far from the prison: 
his body was deposited in tljiei Aniif 
and he, whose talents had excited ad- 
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•niration unraixed with envy,—for what 
heart could envy one of so gentle a 
nature?—whose breast had glowed 
with every noble, generous feeling, 
■was consigned to everlasting oblivion, 
xhat voice, whose manly eloquence 
had seldom failed to persuade, was 
now lost in perpetual silence—those 
features, whose beauty had been 
heightened by the soul tliat gave them 
animation, were now a prey to worms 
and loathsome reptiles. The gap which 
his absence had occasioned among his 
gay pompanions, was soon filled up by 
a ^^w favorite: and an occasional ex« 
clamation, 'What a good fdlow Harry 
Fonsonby was 1” alone shewed that any 
retc.i -ctioL of ^ ever having existed 
remainei.; amoi;gst them. . 

After the fune*tkl. Dr. Bl&e, accord- 

* » 

Vt.I,, II, p 
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ing tc his promise, <miled upon Lad^ 
Matilda Sydney, to deliver the letter 
Heifry had left for her. He found her 
playing upon the harp to an admiring 
audience. “ Lady Matilda,” said he, 
in a firm voice, “ Mr. Ponsonby, who 
died a few days ago in prison, desired 
I would deliver this letter to you. If 
you haver any heart—this will break 
it.” Saying these words, he threw the 
letter upon the t.'ble, and walked out 
of the room. 

Days, months, Vears, rolled away. 

it 

Lady Matilda, flattered, followeeLiand 
admired, sought a refuge from thor^^^t 
in publick plac^, balls, and assemblies. 
Yet, amidst the folly and flattery, that 
surrounded her, the thought of 
Ponsonby would sometimes r:ioss ’her. 
mind, and {fierce her told, jTroud heart 
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with a thrill of agony. In vain she 
tried to stifle the reproaches of con¬ 
science, by repeating to herself that 

she could‘not be answerable for the 

• • 

evils his attachment to her bad drawn 
'upon him—it was insufficient. When 
she remembered his powers of mind, 
his acute feelings, his ingenuous and 
amiable disposition, the attraction of 
his manners, the beauty of his coun¬ 
tenance, and comp;;red him to tlic fri¬ 
volous, selfish beitjgs she daily asso¬ 
ciated with, his existence seemed but 
® \ 

a lovely dream. Four years after his 
'’'’’.'.th she married Lord Rossmore. 
He soon taught her ^o repent of her 
choice. She suffered eveay torment 
♦in,, bis .'iolence and tyranny could 
inflict, i nd'his brutal tre^itment wrung 
from her tears of rage and despair. 
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' Then, indeed, she recalled with sharp 
and bitter regret, the tenderness and 
fond devdtioh of him, whose prospects, 
once fair and flourishing,* she l\ad 
blighted—whose heart her base du« 
plicity had broken—whose death she 
must one day answer for! 


tHE END. 
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